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How Long 
Will Your Tractor Last? 


HE important feature for you to 
ascertain when selecting a tractor is 
durability—long life. Will it last? 


In the Wallis the question is answered 
for you in an unrivalled record of serv- 
ice. This “quality” tractor is today 
recognized everywhere as the one great, 
dominating tractor success. 


For over 12 years the Wallis has been 
serving on American farms and through- 
out the world. 


Wallis advanced ideas of tractor design, 
light weight, simplicity, durability and 
economy have been proven more than 
practical. This master tractor has un- 
mistakably proven its ability to do the 
work demanded of it year after year. 
It has power. But, more important, 
it has stamina, 


The Wallis “‘valve-in-head’’ engine— 
with completely machine finished com- 
bustion chambers—the wonderful “U”’ 
frame—the cut and hardened steel gears, 


fully enclosed and running in a constant 
bath of clean oil—the over size bearings 
—the exact machining of every part and 
the unusual care in every step of Wallis 
building, are responsible for this tre- 
mendous success. 


Wallis has proven that the rough work 
required of the farm tractor demands the 
finest materials and most accurate work- 
manship. Long life lies in quality and 
design, not in bulk or heavy weight. 


Wallis. users—who know that after 
years of service the Wallis is as efficient 
as ever,—readily confirm this fact. And 
phenomenal records of low cost plowing 
and low upkeep per year of service attest 
to the economy of Wallis operation. 


Naturally, the Wallis is in great demand. 
Men realize that it is a profitable in- 
vestment because its service is constant. 


If you want a Wallis for next spring, 


today is not an hour too early to see 
the local Wallis dealer or write us. 


J.1.CASE PLow WorkKS CoMPANY, DEptT.T17, RACINE, Wis.,U. S.A. 


Branches and Distributing Houses in All Principal Cities. 
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COW TESTING SHOWS THE WAY 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


we'll have to have one of those fat 

ducks for dinner.” With this remark 
the wife of a member of the McGregor, lowa, 
Cow Testing Association embodied in a single 
sentence the attitude of a community. 

To test or not to test is no longer a subject 
for argument when McGregor farmers get to- 
gether. Perfect agreement has been reached 
in the matter. To the question, “Has the cow 
testing association benefited you?” the answer 
of every one of the twenty-five members is 
“Yes.” With most of them it is the Roose- 
veltian kind of “Yes!” The cow tester is gen- 
erally viewed as a real friend and helper, and 
his monthly visits are welcomed. As an insti- 
tution the farmer folks are figuring he is well 
deserving the best they have, and they are 
giving it, as per example killing the fatted 
duck. 

If the duck is not evidence enough of the 
success of the McGregor association, there is 
the Monona-Farmersburg Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation, founded in an adjoining neighborhood just 
a year later. This, by the way, puts Clayton county 
on the map as the first county in Iowa to have more 
than one cow testing association. In this connec- 
tion, McGregor farmers would have you remember 
that there are but a baker’s dozen of Iowa counties 
having yet as much as one testing association. 

The county agent and the cow tester who organ- 
ized both the McGregor and the Monona-Farmers- 
burg association found no serious difficulty in es- 
tablishing the McGregor club, due to reasons to be 
told later, but in the case of the Monona-Farmers- 
burg organization, the full quota of members was 
obtained with an ease reflecting well on the Mc- 
Gregor venture. Farmers living near the two neigh- 
boring towns had been watching their McGregor 
brethren, had noted their progress, and were quite 
fired with zeal to give cow testing a tryout among 
their own herds. Which only goes to show that 
if a thing is a good thing, just get it started and it 
will gather its own momentum. 

In telling the story of the McGregor Cow Test- 
ing Association, a good part of the first chapter 
is taken up with the Kinsley brothers. You know 
the story treasured in many an American pioneer’s 
family record, of the three brothers—always three 
—who left the old home and migrated to a new 
land and started something. There are three of the 
Kinsley brothers, but they did not leave home to 
start something. They just stayed in McGregor, 
where they were born and raised, and did it. 
They are truly pioneers, however, for they have 
blazed the trail to dairy farming 


“= is the cow tester’s day. I guess 








subscribing the necessary two dollars a month. 
The full quota of twenty-five members was 
obtained in the end by taking in two or three 
farmers who did not really belong in the Me- 
Gregor district. This was not a bad move, as 
it turned out, for the gospel was carried far- 
ther afield. C. F. Kramer, who for a number 
of years had been building up a dairy herd, 
was chosen president of the association. It 
was the good fortune of the new organization 
to obtain, in the person of Ernest Lihn, a cow 
tester who was an experienced dairyman. This 
—coupled with the fact that the splendid herd 
of seventy registered Jerseys of the Kinsley 
brothers was in the association—started the 
work well. 

At first there was the expected hesitancy 
on the part of some of the members to adopt 





These cows were supposed to be equally good until the cow tester 


proved that the cow on the right produced almost twice 
as much butterfat as the other. 


dairying. In fact, these “poorer lands,” as they were 
classed agriculturally by the rest of the community, 
the brothers felt were actually more valuable for 
dairying purposes than .the higher-priced prairie 
lands, and it was from preference they chose them 
for their Jersey farms. 

At the time the Kinsleys undertook dairying, 
scrubs were monarchs of the pastures ih the coun- 
try round, and nothing deserving the name of dairy- 
ing was practiced. The three brothers succeeded 
in making their farms dairying oases in a land of 
little milk and less butter-fat, but, better yet, little 
by little, they have drawn the attention of other 
farmers to the dairying end of farming. First a 
neighbor bought a pure-bred bull, then another put 
up a silo, still another stocked his farm with high 
grades, then one purchased a few head of registered 
Guernseys, and so it went. As things moved for- 
ward a little, gradually there were other farmers 
who came to believe with the Kinsleys that the 
rough lands, the woods, the June grass, the springs 
and creeks, tho a liability to grain farming, were a 
splendid asset, provided dairying was made the first 
purpose of farming operations. Of course there 
was the other side, too, the larger profits which 
dairying promised. 

In these ways, the McGregor stage was set for 
the organization of a local cow testing association, 
which was accomplished in May, 1918. Some ten 
or more farmers were very eager for the benefits 
that they knew would accrue from tests; oth- 
ers were reluctantly brought up to the point of 


suggestions of the tester about care and feed- 

ing, but the number lessened as the test sheets 

of those who did take his advice began to 

show the good effects. One by one they have 

swung into line. 
“They are a fine bunch of farmers to work with,” 
said M. O. Walker, the other day. Mr. Walker is 
the present tester, who succeeded Mr. Lihn at the 
end of the first year, when Mr. Lihn started the 
Monona-Farmersburg organization. With all due 
respect to the McGregor farmers, Mr. Walker’s re- 
mark should be construed not as a compliment to 
them, but an endorsement of cow testing. The farm- 
ers are ready to codperate with the tester and fol- 
low his lead because eighteen months’ experience 
with the test has shown it is dollars in their pockets 
to do so. 

Weeding out the “boarders” has been progress- 
ing. Fifty-four were sold the first year. Seven 
registered bulls have been bought. Thirteen of the 
twenty-five members now have silos. Two are 
growing alfalfa, and several more are planning to. 
Five raised soy beans in their corn fields last year, 
Two have had their herds tested for tuberculosis. 
There has been a substantial general improvement 
in barns, equipment and sanitary conditions. Two 
have put in Mmdividual drinking cups. Many are 
freshening their cows now in the fall instead of in 
the spring, having learned the advantage of getting 
best milk yields in the winter when prices are the 
highest. 

The feeding proposition and what testing and 
the advice of the tester in the matter had taught 
them was the feature, I found in talking to the 
members, practically all of them stressed. Weeding 
out and breeding up the herds is in a way a 
long-time investment, but when a few dollars 
spent in feeding shows up on the 





in a part of Iowa so ideally suit- 
ed to the purpose that some time 
in the future hogs are just about 
sure to become a side line and 
dairying the real business of ev- 
ery farm. 

The last several years the 
Kinsley brothers have been con- 
ducting Jersey dairy farms near 
McGregor; Benjamin and Rufus 
in partnership on a tract three 
miles south of McGregor, and 
Frank on a piece of land seven 
miles west. Frank Kinsley has 
been for a number of years a 
member of the Iowa Animal 
Health Commission, and had the 
very great honor during the war 
of being chosen by Herbert 
Hoover as one of seven men to 
serve on the War Dairy Advis- 
ory Commission. 

McGregor and its farms in 
the Mississippi hills are pretty 
well known for scenic reasons. 

Kinsleys have had the vi- 

m to capitalize the scenery 

thout destroying. it. The re- 
£ion is one of native woods, hills 

nd valleys, and springs and 
reeks. It appealed to the Kins- 
leys as peculiarly well fitted for 
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chart almost immediately in an 
increase of butter-fat yield that 
much more than pays for the 
cost of the feed, that is some- 
thing to get enthusiastic over, 
and they did in talking to me. 
Very little summer feeding 
was done before the association 
was formed. Now it is quite 
common. Feeding of concen- 
trates was scarcely practiced ex- 
cept by the Kinsleys and one or 
two others. Twice since the as- 
sociation was formed, the mem- 
bers have met and placed an 
order for forty-five tons of cot- 
tonseed meal. By buying codép- 
eratively in car lots and seeking 
out the lowest market before 
purchasing, seven to eight dol- 
lars a ton has been saved over 
the cost of small lots purchased 
locally. Cows in the association 
receiving some of this high pro- 
tein concentrate while on sum- 
mer pasture have been found to 
repay it well. It was demon- 
strated in different herds that 
cows receiving two pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day kept up 
much better than others receiv- 
ing up (Concluded on page 2317)@ 
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Our Thanksgiving Day 

— day last week we heard George Sherwood 

addy tell of the condition in foreign lands as 
they came under his observation in the course of a 
trip around the world which he has just completed. 
Eddy is one of that large band of consecrated Chris- 
tian laymen who, under the direction of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, are devoting their lives 
to the thoroly practical applied Christianity. About 
twenty-five years ago he graduated from college, 
and found himself in the posession of wealth large 
enough to yield him a good income. He could 
choose the sort of a life he wanted to live. Pos- 
sessed of more than usual ability, and with consid- 
erable capital to start with, he could have been suc- 
cessful in business and accumulated great wealth. 
Instead, he chose a life of unselfish service to his 
fellowmen, and for twenty-three years he has been 
going about the world entirely at his own expense, 
but under the general direction of the Y. M. C. A. 
striving to bring the light of Christian institutions 
to peoples less fortunate than we. He is a man 
of keen observation and ripe judgment, a world 
citizen who knows his way about in China, India and 
other foreign lands almost as well as here at home. 

During his recent tour, which started shortly 
after the armistice and has just been completed, 
Mr. Eddy visited Egypt, Palestine, Armenia, Turkey, 
Italy, France, England, Russia, China, Japan, India. 
He spoke of the unrest and disorganization in Eng- 
land and France, the privations those peoples are 
suffering because of the lack of fuel and food, the 
hundreds of thousands of widows and orphans, the 
sadness of the millions of homes visited by the 
death angel during the four years of war, the ter- 
rible burden of debt which must be taken up by the 
coming generation. In most of the other countries 
named, war is still going on in some form or other, 
and people are being killed in large numbers. Men 
are being shot, women and girls are being out- 
raged, children are dying by the thousands for lack 
of food, the Armenians are still being murdered by 
the Turks. Everywhere there is disorganization, 
and in many places anarchy. Pagan religions have 
broken down because they have no sustaining power 
in times of trouble, and in many of these lands the 
peoples are enguifed in an impenetrable cloud of 
despair from which there seems no escape. 

It was a terrible picture which Mr. Eddy made 
us see, of conditions in many of the nations of the 
earth, and as we listened we involuntarily compared 
those conditions with those which surround us here 
in Christian America. True, we are having disturb- 
ances of one sort and another. For some weeks we 
have been in very real peril for lack of fuel against 
the bitter cold of our northern winter. And there 
is loose in the land that same spirit of evil that is 
tearing down the forces of law and order and right- 
eousness in other lands. But, thank God, ours is a 
civilization built upon those great Christian princi- 
ples of liberty and justice and righteousness—a 
never-failing defense against the forces of evil for 
every nation which understands and lives by them. 
We have our troubles. We have at times sinned 
grievously, both as individuals and as a nation, but 
there have been among us always enough right- 
thinking, upright, Christian men and women to bring 
us to see the way we should go, and keep us in the 
path of national duty. 

The setting aside of even one day in the year 
when, by presidential proclamation, we abstain from 
work and in a formal way give thanks to God for 
his goodness to us, has had not a little to do with 
keeping the heart of the nation true and guiding 
aright our national life. Christian men and women 
will observe Thanksgiving Day with full hearts, 
and will make it the occasion for not alone acknowl- 
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edging God’s mercies, but for consecrating them- 
selves anew to clear thinking and right living. 
Those who as yet can not see that a just God rules 
this world ought to be doubly thankful that they 
live in a land where the application of Christian 
principles has made sure the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, where conditions are 
wholesome, where men are free, where women and 
children are cared for and protected, and where 
every citizen is equal before the law. 
BS 1th.aB 
The American Farm Bureau 
Federation 
N ANOTHER page of this issue will be found 
the story of the organization of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, which has before it the 
opportunity to become by all odds the most truly 
representative organization of farmers this country 
has ever seen, and which under careful leadership 
may perhaps become the most influential organiza- 
tion of any kind in the entire country. 

It was not to be expected that the birth of such 
an organization would not be accompanied by the 
pains of maternity. Nor is it to be expected tha 
it will escape those growing pains which seem nec- 
essary to bring a strong child to maturity. Many 
people of many minds officiated at the birth, and 
none of them are entirely satisfied with the result. 
It is not quite the sort of a child they were ex- 
pecting. But the all-important thing is that the 
child was born, and the parents now have the 
task of giving it the proper nourishment, guiding 
it wisely, and developing it so that it can properly 
fulfill its mission in life. 
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The difficulties and misunderstandings at Chi- 
cago came about thru different conceptions of the 
purposes and objects of the new farm bureau move- 
ment. Everybody knows what the regulation farm 
bureau—under the responsible leadership of the 





county agent or adviser—stands for: better live 
stock, better methods of farming, and everything 
else which goes with efforts to increase production. 
But the experience of thinking farmers of the corn 
belt during the past three years brought them to see 
that the price they get for their products is even 
more important to them than the amount they pro- 
duce; that too often large crops mean less total 
money to the farmer than small crops; that if they 
are to pay interest on their high-priced land and 
maintain its fertility and get fair pay for their own 
labor, they must give attention to the marketing 
end of the game as well as the producing end; that 
they must study all of the eonditions which affect 
prices of agricultural products, to the end that they 
may so adjust their operations as to get just prices; 
that they must in some way bring about conditions 
which will make a self-sustaining agriculture. Far- 
sighted corn belt farmers have also seen that their 
own training and experience have not fitted them to 
study the intricate problems involved in any satis- 
factory way, and that they must therefore hire ex- 
perts who have had special training in economic 
lines, and set them to work for them; that they 
must create an organization which shall have for its 
sole purpose the promotion of the business interests 
of the farmer. 

Now, to do all this will require money, and a lot 
of it, and some intelligent farmers thought that the 
best way to get this money and to spend it wisely 
would be to build an organization parallel to the 
county agent organization, affiliating with it, and 
yet entirely independent of it; the new organization 
to give its entire attention to promoting the business 
interests of the farmer. This new movement has 
its main strength in the states of Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri and Ohio, and large 
sums of money have already been raised in these 
states, farmers being the sole contributors. The 
delegates from these states went to Chicago with 
the idea that the national association would be 
strictly a farmers’ business organization, separated 
entirely from the Department of Agriculture, the 
colleges, and all other interests. The delegates from 
the eastern and southern states had quite different 
notions. What they seemed to have in mind was a 
national organization of the county agent type, de- 
voted mainly to increased production thru better 
methods of farming, and being guided and controlled 
largely by the Department of Agriculture and the 
agricultural colleges. In those states the county 
agents are mostly supported by money received 
from the federal government and by state taxation, 
the farmers themselves contributing very little, and 
in some states none at all. Naturally, therefore, 
these southern and eastern delegates could not get 
at just what the corn belt delegates had in mind or 
what they wanted to do. But they saw that it was 
something quite different from what they them- 
selves wanted to do, and so they were “agin” it, 
and they were aided very much in their opposition 
by some of their college extension workers and 
agents of the Department of Agriculture. 

So the result of the deliberations at Chicago, as 
we have said, is not entirely satisfactory to any of 
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the parties concerned. Whether the new organiza- 
tion can be made responsive to the meeds of the 
farmers of the corn belt remains to be seen. Until 
the permanent organization is formed, March 3, 
1920, it is rather hard to make an intelligent guess. 
There is one thing, however, that may be set down 
as reasonably certain. If the new American Farm 
Bureau Federation does not measure up to the 
expectations of the farmers of the corn belt and be- 
come a real business organization, entirely divorced 
from federal and state governments, and outside 
influences of all sorts, then the corn belt farmers 
will not continue to tax themselves hundreds of 
thousands of dollars each year to maintain it. They 
want an organization which will help them to secure 
economic justice, and will not long be satisfied with 
anything less. 

The farmers of the central-west would have 
brought about such an organization as they want 
and need much more easily and rapidly by formi 
a corn belt federation of their state farm bureaus 
holding themselves ready to affiliate with other 
regional federations in matters of national interest 
It may come to this in the end. But since the n: 
tional federation has been formed, judgment should 
be suspended until it has been functioning long 
enough to make a record upon which it be judged 
fairly. The election of Mr. Howard, of Iowa, as 
the first president gives ground for hope that 
may be started along right lines, for the preside: 
is the executive officer who will be mainly respon: 
ible for the guidance of the activities of the fed- 

ration. 
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lowa Land Sales 


AN IOWA banker reader, in the course of a letter 
4 in which he speaks of Iowa land sales and 
prices, raises a question as to the percentage of the 
total Iowa farm land which has really changed 
hands during the year 1919. 

He thinks that reliable information on this mat- 
ter will show that perhaps as much as ninety-eight 
per cent of Iowa land is today in the hands of own- 
ers who occupy it, or owners who have retired but 
retain their land, or of those who own and control 
the land as a part of their business. What he means 
is that here is a very small percentage of our total 
farm land in the hands of speculators. He says 
further that he thinks there are today more land 
owners who want more land, and more farmers who 
want to re-purchase, than there is land in the hands 
of speculators holding it for an early rise in price. 

Our correspondent raises an interesting ques- 
tion. The large number of land sales reported in 
the papers, and the great publicity which has been 
given to the land boom in 1919, has given the im- 
pression that quite a considerable percentage of 
Iowa land has been changing hands, not all of it of 
course being bought by speculators, but quite a con- 
siderable amount of it. What are the facts? Not 
only farmers, but all who have agriculture at heart, 
are interested in getting at them. 

We would like very much to have short reports 
from our readers on this ‘subject. Set down on 
paper all of the farms in the neighborhood which 
have changed hands, and estimate the percentage 
that have been bought, first, by men who expect to 
move onto the land and farm it; second, by retired 
farmers not business men who have bought the 
land for the purpose of holding it as an investment, 
and who will run it in such a way as to maintain 
its fertility; third, those who have bought the land 
purely as a speculation for a quick turn. These 
questions can be answered on a postal card. 


we 53) 
Practical Stock Judging 


HE Missouri Agricultural College has done a fine 
thing in establishing a short course at the stock 

yards at East St. Louis, for the benefit of the m« 
bers of live stock shipping associations. The course 
was held November 18th, 19th and 20th, and so ! 
as we know was the first of the kind to be held in 
the country. It is a joint enterprise of the Missouri 
Agricultural College and the Bureau of Markets, 
under the direction of W. O. Ellis. 

The forenoons were devoted to grading cattle, 
hogs and sheep under the instructions of exper! 
enced stockyards men, who are accustomed to hand- 
ling the different classes of stock. The afternoons 
were devoted to instruction in the keeping of ship- 
ping association accounts, allotting the proceeds (0 
the various shippers who contributed stock, etc. 

After being sold, the hogs, sheep and cattle were 
followed to the packing house and the carcasses 
graded, thus giving those present an opportunity to 
inform themselves as to the killing qualities of the 
different grades and the reasons for the grading. 

Why not put our agricultural college students in 
stock judging thru a similar course every three 
months? It would not be as spectacular as what 
they have done in the past, and perhaps worth less 
as advertising to the college, but it would be worth 
a lot to the boys. 
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Promoting Farm Interests 


. 
F THE ears of the farmers of the nation did not 
burn last week, our faith in the old saying will 
receive a severe shock, for certainly there were 
plenty of people talking about them at the various 
meetings held in Chicago. In addition to the meet- 
ing at which the various state farm bureau federa- 
tions were brought into a national organization, 
there were the meetings of the Country Life Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, the American Farm Economic 
Association, the Association of Commissioners of 
Agriculture, American Society of Agronomy, etc. 
The result was that there were in Chicago people 
directly or remotely connected with agriculture 
from every state in the Union. There: were the 
practical, hard-headed men from the farms, who 
had rather definite notions as to what is the trouble 
with the farmer just now, and who propose to adopt 
rather direct methods for getting at it—methods 
at least as direct as they know how to apply.. There 
were the college men of all grades, from the spe- 
cialists who have gotten down to business and have 
. working knowledge of the farmer’s problems, to 
hose dear, good professors whom we all love and 
etain largely for their decorative and cultural value. 
There were the political farmers, queer chaps rep- 
resenting few know whom, who always bob up on 
occasions of this kind and seek to take an active 
part. There were representatives of the agricul- 
tural press, seeking to find things worth reporting 
to their readers. There were the representatives of 
the various special interests, who will faithfully re- 
port to their employers what they conceive to be 
the viewpoint of the practical farmers. There were 
the uplifters pure and simple, who talk of the farmer 
1 a delightfully detached way, as if he were a curi- 
ous sort of animal whose habits must be studied to 
the end that they may be improved along lines 
worked out by the aforesaid uplifters. And there 
were many other folks whom it is hardly worth 
while to classify. 

And all these people were talking about the 
farmer, what is the matter with him, what can be 
done for him, how the standard of country life can 
be raised, how the farmer can get more money for 
his work, how farm prices can be stabilized (we are 
conceiving a very strong dislike for that word), how 
more land can be brought into cultivation, how the 
farmer can have more influence in affairs of gov- 
ernment, how the farmer must save the nation from 
anarchy, and a hundred and one other things. So 
we say if the farmer’s ears did not burn last week, 
there is something wrong with the old saying. 

Elsewhere in this issue we have tried to give 
our readers a record of the most important happen- 
ings at these meetings, and especially the meeting 
of the farm bureau folks. 
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Please Renew Early 


 aaeag eso of farm papers also have their 

troubles. The shortage of paper and the very 
greatly increased cost, the exasperating delays in 
freight shipment, the scarcity of competent help, 
coupled with an enlarging business, make strenuous 
days for us. We are not blaming our good friends 
in the country, nor are we wishing to push any of 
our troubles over onto them, for we know they have 
plenty of their own. We venture, however, to sug- 
gest a way by which they can render us a substan- 
tial service, without in the least discommoding 
themselves—indeed, to their own advantage as well. 

All subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer are 
stopped when the time is out. In recent years a 
steadily increasing number of our friends have 
taken advantage of our long-time subscription of- 
fers, and have thus avoided the necessity of renew- 
ing every year. But a great many thousands of sub- 
scriptions expire during the next three or four 
nionths, and, unfortunately, for us at least, many 
delay sending in their renewals until the very week 
their time runs out, and, alas, some delay until their 
names are taken from the list. This makes it nec- 
essary for us to send out a very large number of 

tices of expiration and requests for renewal. 

Now, if those who know they want to continue 

Farmer another year or more—and we hope all 

r readers feel so disposed—would only send their 
renewal orfers a month or two in advance of the 

tual expiration date, it would not be necessary 

us to get out expiration notices to them, and we 
uld have time to make quite sure that their dates 
properly marked up well in advance of the date 
expiration. It seems a little thing to ask, but 
uur folks could spend even one day with our 

over-worked subscription girls, they would see that 

‘cnewals well in advance mean the saving of a large 
ount of detail work. 

Please help us out so far as you can. Every sub- 
Scriber can ascertain the date his subscription ex- 
Pires by consulting the tag which bears his name. 
If this tag reads “Nov. 19,” it means that his time 
is out with the last issue of this month. If the re- 
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newal is for one year the date will be changed with- 
in two weeks to “Nov. 20,” or if for three years to 
“Nov. 22.” Better make it for three years or longer 
while you are at it. That saves you some money, 
and it saves the bother of renewing so often. 


oo o-e@ 
Silver Money 


T IS reported that the silver in a French franc is 
now worth about three cents more than the face 
value of the franc. In other words, there would be 
a profit in melting up francs and making them into 
silver bullion. To prevent this kind of thing, the 
French have passed a law punishing the melting up 
of francs by imprisonment and fines. 
"  Sinee silver has risen so greatly in value in its 
relation to gold, there doubtless will be a tendency 
on the part of European countries, when prices be- 
gin to fall, to remonetize silver. A situation very 
similar to that which prevailed in the United States 
during the ’70’s, ’80’s and early ’90’s may readily 
develop. People interested in silver mines will 
very possibly push a propaganda urging the re- 
monetizing of silver, and people whose interest it 
is to see high prices maintained will also urge the 
remonetizing of silver, in the hope of sufficiently ex- 
panding the currency in this way to maintain a high 
price level. 


Se bh: ..& 
A Word to a Friend 


N OST of us are beholden to our friends for kind 

words and kind deeds. But for them, this old 
world would be a sad sort of a place. They contrib- 
ute immeasurably to our happiness and content- 
ment, and not infrequently to our material progress 
as well. Wallaces’ Farmer, for example, has from 
the month of its birth owed much to thousands of 
loyal friends scattered over the corn belt, who not 
only sent us their own subscriptions but made it 
their business to gather up the subscriptions of 
their neighbors and send them along also. We say 
without hesitation that the substantial growth which 
Wallaces’ Farmer has made, and the place it seems 


Might it not be a better neighborhood if the Farmer 


were read more generally? Would some of the 
neighbors you know be helped substantially if they 
got Wallaces’ Farmer every week? Then why not 
do a kindly turn to all parties concerned by bring- 
ing us together? If you are willing to do this, drop 
us a card and we will send a few sample copies and 
full information about our special rate in clubs. 


Gg. 0, .0 


Crop Production Per Capita 


HOSE good people who have felt that it was 

their mission in life to save the farmer have 
for years been bemoaning the failure of agricultural 
production to keep pace with city population. They 
have pointed out that whereas in 1880 less than one- 
third of our population lived in cities, today over 
half of our population is in the cities. From this 
fact they have reached the conclusion that our crop 
production has been falling behind our population. 

What are the facts? The truth is that crop pro- 
duction has more than kept pace with the increase 
in population. We are printing herewith a chart 
which shows the crop production per person in the 
United States, not per person on the farm but per 
person, including all of the people in our country. 

Let us take the decade 1880-1889, inclusive, as 
representing 100 per cent production. Preliminary 
estimates of the 1919 crop indicate that the produce: 
tion per capita this year will be three per cent 
greater than the production per capita in the decade 
1880-1889, inclusive. The seventies are often 
thought of as a time of tremendous overproduction 
of farm products. As a matter of fact, during the 
seventies we produced only 85 per cent as much 
food per capita as in the eighties. The most pro- 
ductive decade of all—and remember that we are 
talking not of total production but of production 
per capita of population, both farm and city—is that 
ending with 1919. 

In the late sixties and early seventies, following 
the Civil war, there was a time of underproduction 
and high prices. Overproduction followed this in 
the late seventies and in the eighties. 

It is true that our city population is constantly 
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Crop production per person (both city and farm) in the United Statesin terms of percentage 
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to hold in the affections of the very best farmers 
of the corn belt, has been due in very large measure 
to the kindness of friends such as these. And the 
suggestion that, as some of them have put it, 
they were rendering their neighbors a greater serv- 
ice than they rendered us when they induced them 
to begin reading the Farmer, does not in the least 
lessen our sense of appreciation or obligation. 

We suppose the man never lived who felt that 
he had as many active friends as he wanted to have. 
Wallaces’ Farmer certainly has no such feeling. We 
want more of these friends who are willing to say 
a good word for us to the folks in their neighbor- 
hoods who are not now reading the Farmer and who 
will invite them to try it for a year at the club 
rate. The fact is, we need a lot more friends of this 
sort. We are not reaching nearly as many people 
as we ought to be reaching if we are to serve the 
farmer most effectually. In many neighborhoods 
practically every good farmer is a regular subscriber 
to Wallaces’ Farmer. The reason is that some good 
friend there has made it his business to speak to 
them about it and give us a favorable introduction. 
In other neighborhoods we have but few readers. 
Why? Simply because no one has served as a mu- 
tual friend to bring us together. 

How is it in your neighborhood, friend? Do we 
have as many readers there as we ought to have? 





growing, and it is also true that our really valuable 
land is already taken up; but notwithstanding this, 
farmers have been able to produce as much or more 
per capita than they have ever produced in the past. 

The explanation, of course, lies in the higher 
prices which have been paid for farm products. It 
has paid during the past five years to do many 
things which it did not pay to do previous to that 
time. Farmers can continue almost indefinitely to 
produce as much per capita as in the eighties, if 
people are willing to pay the price; but city people 
must make up their minds that food will cost more 
in the future. Our cities can continue to grow at 
the expense of the country, provided they are wiil- 
ing to pay such high prices for farm products that 
farmers will feel like working unusually hard, or 
prices so high that the rewards of farming will 
prove to be equal to or better than the rewards for 
working in the city. 

It is interesting to note on the chart that really 
severe crop failures in the United States are not 
common. In the years 1881, 1894 and 1901 we had 
examples of the nearest thing to real crop fail- 
ures that we ever get. The years 1889, 1891, 1900, 
1912 and 1915 stand out as years of unusually good 
crops. The year 1915 was good because of unusu- 
ally large yields of wheat and oats. Cotton was 
poor and corn only fair. 
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National Farm Bureau Federation Formed 


Americanism, unity, codperation, en- 
thusiasm, a big vision of American ag- 
riculture as it should be—unified. Any- 
one who attended the convention to 
form a national farm bureau organiza- 
tion held in Chicago, Illinois, last week 
had these points indelibly impressed 
upon his mind. At times the discussion 
became heated, but the main obje . of 
the convention was never lost sight of. 

Delegates from _ thirty different 
states answered when the roll was 
called at the first meeting of the Farm 
Bureau Federations, in the La Salle 
Hotel, at Chicago, last week. The fol- 
lowing states were represented: Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota Montana, Colorado, Cal- 
ifornia and Utah. This representation 
was even larger than had been expect- 
ed by the committee appointed to draft 
a tentative national constitution and 
arrange for the meeting. Some of the 
states represented by delegates do not 
have well organized state farm bureau 
federations, but most of them do, and 
these latter were represented by large 
delegations, notwithstanding the fact 
that each state was given but one vote 
in the proceedings which led to the 
formation of the national federation. 
Towa and Illinois, where the movement 
is the strongest, had more than twenty 
delegates each, New York had several, 
while four came all the way from Cali- 
fornia. 

Temporary officers, whose duty it 
will be to carry on the affairs of the 
federation until the various states have 
ratified the constitution, were elected, 
to continue in office until March 3, 
1920, at which time the board of direc- 
tors will be chosen by the delegates 
from states which have become mem- 
bers. These officers are: J. R. How- 
ard, of Iowa, president; S. L. Striv- 
ings, New York, vice-president, and 
an executive committee consisting of 
E. B. Cornwall, Vermont; C. F. Rich 
ardson, Massachusetts; A. G. Taylor, 
New Jersey; O. E. Bradfute, Ohio; C. 
H. Gray, Missouri; H. J. Sconce, I[li- 
nois; W. H. Walker, California; U. G. 
Jamison, Colorado; J. F. Burton, Utah: 
Gray Silver, West Virginia: George 
Bishop, Oklahoma; J. W. Morton, 
Georgia. These men will serve until 
next March, at which time permanent 
officers will be chosen. 

Farm bureau members in the corn 
belt states will feel much gratified at 
the selection of Mr. Howard as the 
first president. He is a _ practical 
farmer who in recent years has given 
much of his time to practical farm 
problems As president of the Iowa 
federation he has been a tower of 
strength in pushing the organization 
in the different counties of the state, 
and has found time to assist the move- 
ment in other states. His experience 
and ability will help 
mightily in the very dif 
ficult task of prelim 
inary organization 

it was an inspiring oc- 
casion when Mr. O. E. 
Bradfute, chairman of 
the Ohio federation and 
temporary presiding of 
ficer at Chicago, called 
the meeting to order. 
And that the importance 
of the occasion was rec 
ognized was indicated by 
the presence of a large 
number of editors of ag 
ricultural papers, college 
professors, employes of 
state and national de- 
partments of agriculture, 
representatives of the 
packers and stock-yards 
interests, etc. While per 
haps the total attend 
ance did not exceed 
three hundred persons, it 
it is altogether probable 
that more actual farmers 
of the country were rep 
resented in an authorita 
tive way than at any pre 
vious gathering held in 
the country. For this 
farm bureau movement 
is thoroly representative 
—reaching down into 








The American Farm Bureau Federation which was organized 
at Chicago last week represents the most promising attempt of 
farmers of the country to work together on vital issues. The con- 
vention’s resolution in favor of a just price for farm products which 
shall take into account the drain on the fertility of the land and the 
hitherto unpaid labor of the farm family as well as that of the 
farmer indicates the aggressive attitude of the Federation toward 
the most vital problems of farm life. With its greatest membership 
in the middle west and its first president, J. R. Howard, an lowa 
man, farmers of the corn belt will find the Federation the best 
means of expression of the sentiment of the middle western farmer 
on issues of the day. 











practically every township in those _ three or four times as high. The farm- 
states which have finished their organ- er is now taking a lower price rela- 
izations. tively for his products than any other 

Nor was the purpose of the meeting Class of people. He must have laws 
long in doubt. While several of the that will give him the right to bargain 
speakers seemed to think it necessary Collectively. He should seek for some 
to emphasize the farmer’s patriotism Way to stabilize prices, and Mr. Sconce 
in war and peace (a subject that has Seemed to think that this would be 
become rather hackneyed) and to ex- found thru controlling the flow of farm 
plain that the real purpose of the Commodities to market. We should 
movement was to serve the people of have agricultural ambassadors in all 
the cities, by indirection, the delegates Of the principal -foreign countries, 
evidenced that the ruling thought in Whose business it should be to pro- 
their minds was to set up a farmers’ Mote our agricultural interests. We 
the should study world-wide conditions, 


organization which would serve 4 
and we should have a federal board to 


farmer’s economic interests and see to y ‘ ‘ : 
it that so far as possible he would get Make contracts with foreign countries 
fair prices for his products and fair for our surplus agricultural products. 
treatment, both at the hands of other But, above all, we should avoid any 
interests and at the hands of the gov- @#ppearance of radicalism. 
ernment. Responses to the address of welcome 
Harvey Sconce, president of the Illi- were made by M. Strivings, president 
nois Agricultural Association, wel- of the New York federation, and Mr. 
comed the delegates to the state. He Howard, president of the Iowa federa- 
spoke of the need of farm organization tion. Mr. Strivings said that the time 
both to serve farmers and to help set- had come for the farmer to take note 
tle some of the many serious problems’ of national happenings. The interests 
which have grown out of the period of of the farmers of different sections of 
unrest following the termination of the the country varied somewhat; western 
war. He would avoid any policy that farmers were interested more in the 
would align the farmers with the so- great staple crops, while the east was 
called radical elements of any class. more interested in dairying and truck 


This must be a thoroly constructive— crops, and the south in cotton. Never- 
not a destructive—organization. Its theless, the National Farm Bureau 


Federation had great possibilities for 
national service, not alone to farmers 
provement in business conditions that but to all the people. The government 
will remove many of the evils of which has not in the past had the benefit of 
farmers justly complain. Hereafter, the constructive sanity, mainly because 
the farmer must be considered in con- farmers had not been well organized. 
ferences such as the recent industrial Mr. Strivings thought the farmer had 
conference. The farmer is both a cap- no guarrel with labor, but the urgent 
italist and a laborer. The farmer’ need now is increased production of 


purpose should be not to fight other 
interests, but to bring about an im- 


should organize and act as a stabiliz- the products of labor in the industries 
ing influence in settling questions that as well as on the farm, if we are to 
now perplex the government. He said get lower. prices. Farm conditions 
that only five per cent of the coal must be satisfying, and to be satisfy- 
miners served in our armies, and only ing they must be profitable. He 
8.2 per cent of the railroad men. Thir- thought food would never be cheap 
ty-five per cent of all our soldiers came again, but did not explain whether he 
from the farms and industries, work- meant it would not be cheap in rela- 


ing for Uncle Sam for thirty dollars a_ tion to the cost of other things, or that 
month, while many of those who are it would not be cheap measured in 
making the most trouble now stayed’ terms of dollars and cents. 

safely at home and worked for wages Mr. Howard, of Iowa, thought the 








Farm Bureau Delegates in the Convention Hall at Chicago. 





forces antagonistic to agriculture must 
be broken down. The basic interests 
of the farmers of all states are the 
same. The purpose of the farm bureau 
should not be to tear down other or- 
ganizations which are serving a useful 
purpose, such, for example, as the 
Grange. Food production can not be 
so great during the next ten years as 
during the past ten years unless we 
get better prices relatively. The till- 
able land is now mostly in cultivation. 
He thought there had been no great 
improvement in labor-saving machin- 
ery for some time, and none seems: to 
be in sight just now. Therefore, pro- 
duction of food is mostly a matter of 
man power, and that means better pay. 
The farmer will not continue to work 
long hours for the poor pay he has 
been getting. Industrial labor should 
be well paid, but the farmer should 
stand on a platform which demands an 
honest day’s work for a day’s pay. 
There is too much loafing on the job 
now. It is the patriotic duty of the 
farmer to organize, both to protect his 
own interests and to curb radical tend 
encies among certain other classes. 
Radicalism is hard on farmers as well 
as on other people. The farm bureau 
should have an aggressive program; 
here should be no pussy-footing. Farm- 
ers must prepare to fight for their own 
interests. 

Governor Lowden, of Illinois, called 
to pay his respects to the assembled 
farmers. He was received with ere it 
enthusiasm, and business was laid 
aside for a time. The governor said he 
was a farmer, and therefore thought he 
knew something of farm life. When 
farmers learned to coéperate with one 
another there would be a vast improv 
ment in the conditions of country life. 
The farmer is an _ individualist—at 
least he has been in the past. Hence, 
as a class, farmers have not been able 
to look after ‘pg interests. Any sort 
of an organization helps. The farmers 
of a community get together to buy 2 
stallion. The stallion may not be 2 
very good one, but the fact that the 
farmers have come together results i! 
a marked improvement in that com- 
munity. He had visited Holland and 
1ad been much impressed with the « 
operative farm enterprises in that 
country. We have much to learn from 
them. Governor Lowden said he looked 

1 
i 





upon the organization of this Natio: 
Federation of Farm Bureaus as.t 
most important step affecting agri 
ture which had been taken in his ti! 
The farm bureau offers the best cha! 
nel thru which to take the science ol 
agriculture from the colleges to the 
individual farms. 

The name, “American Farm Bureau 
Federation,” was adopted only aft 
considerable discussion. Some did not 
like the word “federation”; they 
thought it sounded too much like 2 
labor organization. Others objected to 
the word “bureau.” The discussion |! 
came so heated that action on the first 


} 


article of the constitution, fixing the 
> 


name, was deferred and 
the gathering proceeded 
to consider the articles 
dealing with object and 
membership. After an 


and evening had been 
spent in discussing ot 
er matters, the name 
was again brought ) 
at about eleven o’'c! 
Wednesday evening, and 
the name originally { 
posed was adopted with 
out further discussion. 
After about so much 
gument, people get t l 
and act with decision so 
they can get to bed. 
Another hotly disputed 
section was that dea! 
with the representation 
from the different siat: 
As originally proposed, 
the constitution pro 
ed that the goven 
body should consist 
one director from ¢ ! 
of the member stat 
and one additional di 
tor for each ten tl 
sand individual m 
bers from each state. 
Eastern and _ southern 
delegates objected st: 
uously to the additional 
delegates on the basis of 
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individual membership. They wanted 
each state to have but one director. 
They insisted that this would evidence 
the true codperative spirit. Many of 
the eastern and southern states repre- 
sented have no state federations. Some 
of them are supported wholly by fed- 
eral and state funds, and have no indi- 
vidual membership. Under the pro- 
posed plan, therefore, they would have 
but one director, while states like Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana and others, which 
have many thousands of members of 
the state organizations, would have 
several members on the board of di- 
retcors. The discussion was at times 
quite heated. There was a flood of ora- 
tory that would have done credit to a 
political convention. The matter was 
finally settled by fixing the board of 
directors on the basis of one member 
for each state organization and one ad- 
ditional member for each twenty thou- 
sand individual members of each state 
federation. This gives the larger voice 
on the directory board to those states 
which have the largest membership, 
and which therefore pay the most mon- 
ey into the treasury of the national 
organization. It is therefore an in- 
centive to each state to increase its 
membership and thus get greater rep- 
resentation on the governing body. 
The following half day was spent in 
arriving at the membership fee and 
annual dues to be paid into the treas- 


ury of the national organization by the 
various state federations. As original- 
ly submitted, the constitution provided 
that each state member of the national 
organization should pay into the treas- 
ury ten cents the first year for each 
paid-up member of the state associa- 
tion, twenty-five cents the second year 
and fifty cents the third year. When 
this was read, the eastern and south- 
ern delegates proceeded to warm up 
and deliver with renewed energy the 
fervid speeches they had made on the 
representation section. It was surely 
some “talk-fest.” Oratory flowed in 
an uninterrupted stream from the time 
the section was read in the morning 
until a late lunch hour. Finally a com- 
mittee was appointed to work during 
the noon hour. It worked faithfully 
and brought in a report which was fin- 
ally adopted. The original membership 
fee will be fixed by the executive com- 
mittee at from $250 to $1,000 for those 
states which have no paid-up member- 
ship, and this will continue as annual 
dues until such states get on the paid 
membership basis. Dues from states 
having a paid membership were fixed 
at 10 per cent of the amount paid in by 
the members of the various county as- 
sociations which belong to their re- 
spective state federations. 

The amount of money which the na- 
tional organization will receive under 
the plan adopted can not be stated 


with definiteness just now, but it will 
be perhaps not far from two hundred 
thousand dollars the first year, and 
should considerably exceed this sum 
the second and third years, continu- 
ance of such support of course depend- 
ing upon the success with which the 
money is used to promote the business 
imterests of the farmer. 


It was to be expected that marked 
differences of opinion on the questions 
of representation and finance would 
develop in a meeting made up of farm 
representatives from all sections of the 
country. The delegates from the corn 
belt states had rather definite notions 
of the service to be given by the na- 
tional organization. They expect it to 
look after the business interests of the 
farmer as its main job; they expect it 
to be a fighting organization in the 
sense that it will fight vigorously for 
business justice to the farmer, not by 
tearing down other interests or de- 
manding anything unfair, but by get- 
ting together a force of men who un- 
derstand the needs of the farmer and 
will learn how to play the game from 
the farmer’s standpoint. Few of the 
delegates from the eastern and south- 
ern states had any such vision. They 
seemed to think that the national as- 
sociation should be a sort of benevo- 
lent organization which should pro- 
mote increased agricultural production, 
preach better social conditions, ete. 


Consequently they thought all states 
should have equal representation and 
that no large sums of money would be 
needed by the national organization. 
Disagreements therefore were to be 
expected. The fine thing about it all 
was the spirit of tolerance for diverg- 
ent views even when at times the dis- 
cussion verged on the acrimonious. 
This spirit of tolerance was in evi- 
dence from the beginning. It was a 
meeting fof the purpose of bringing 
various state farm bureau federations 
into a National Federation of Farm 
Bureaus. Obviously, the strict adher- 
ence to the purposes of the meeting 
would have resulted in seating as dele- 
gates only those who represented state 
federations organized on the member- 
ship plan. But there were delegations 
present from many eastern and south- 
ern states which do not have farm bu- 
reaus organized on the membership ba- 
sis, and there were some present who 
claimed to represent states but who 
had nothing to substantiate such 
claims. Practically all of these people 
were admitted to full fellowship, on 
the theory that every state possible 
should have a voice in the organiza- 
tion and management of the national 
federation. The result was that the 
people who did most of the talking 
were those whose claim to a seat in 
the convention was open to question 


(Concluded on page 236/) 


CO-OPERATIVE WOOL MARKETING WINS 


With the sale last week of the final 
lots of the million-pound wool ship- 
ment of the Iowa Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, at a price that averaged 62 
cents for all grades, Iowa sheepmen 
proved conclusively that codperation 
is to take the place of the local buyer 
in the future in disposing of the Iowa 
clip. 

Five thousand consignors to the 
Iowa wool pool got along without the 
local buyer this year and saved more 
than two hundred thousand dollars by 
doing so. Thousands more, who did 
not consign to the wool pool, got the 
benefit of increased prices forced on 
the buyers by competition with the co- 
operative enterprise. 

In making its first attempt at codp- 
erative sales this year, the Iowa sheep- 
men faced one of the hardest tests that 
any similar organization has ever met. 
At the time of the formation of the co- 
operative selling plan last spring, wool 
prices “were relatively lower than any 
other farm product. Reports as to an 
enormous wool clip, combined with the 
disposal by the government of surplus 
wool, kept the market,in an unstable 
condition. Observers freely predicted 
a collapse in the wool market in a 
short time. 

In addition to these general condi- 
tions, the local opposition in Iowa was 
strong and determined. There was, of 
course, the usual apathy on the part of 
a great many sheepmen. There was 
also a very vigorous campaign by the 
wool buyers and their local friends 
against the association and the codper- 
ative sales idea. Forced by the compe- 
tition of the wool pool, some buyers 
raised prices as much as fifteen cents 
over their early season offers, in an 
effort to smash the codperative plan 
for good. 

From offering forty cents as the 
outside buying price early in the year, 
local buyers raised to as much as fifty- 
five cents before the season was over. 
Many farmers profiter by the fight 
against the association and sold their 
clip at a price much better than they 
could have hoped for under usual con- 
ditions. Enough stood by the wool 
pool, however, to make up a total ship- 
ment for the state of 1,119,215 pounds. 

In the meeting at Des Moines early 
in May, the contract for the storage 
and selling of the entire amount was 
awarded to the National Wool Ware- 
house and Storage Company, of Chi- 
cago, a company which had made good 
in handling coéperative shipments from 
other states. The charges of this firm 
for storage, insurance, marketing, 
erading, and all necessary services 
were two and a half cents on the 
pound. Another half cent was taken 
to defray the expenses of the associa- 
tion in the work, and to provide for 
Keeping an association man at Chicago 
to supervise the work. This three 
cents charge per pound, plus the 





offered early in the season. 





Low prices, an unstable market and an excessive marketing 
cost made the outlook for lowa wool producers discouraging last 
spring. Under the leadership of the lowa Fleece Wool Growers’ 
Association, however, over one million pounds of lowa wool was 
marketed co-operatively at a low cost and with good returns. 
Last week the final lots were sold for a general average of all 
grades of 62 cents a pound—20 cents more than local buyers 








for handling and shipping the wool, 
the sheepmen had the assistance of 
the farm bureau of the state and of the 
extension department at Iowa State 
College. Originating in the resentment 
of wool producers in the southern part 
of the state against deceit and fraud 
practiced by wool buyers, prominent 
sheepmen like W. W. Latta, of Logan, 
and R. A. Satterly, of Farmington, soon 
enlisted the support .of the county 
agents and the extension men. Mr. 
Satterly, L. G. Foster (then marketing 
specialist at Ames) and Tom C. Stone, 
secretary of the association, put thru 
a whirlwind campaign for members 
early in April, and had an organization 
embracing forty counties by the time 
the final decision for coéperative sell- 
ing was made. 

After the wool had been shipped to 
Chicago, the bulk of the work for the 
association fell to C. J. Fawcett, trea- 
surer of the association and county 
agent of Poweshiek county. He was 
named as the association representa- 


tive at Chicago, and spent most of his 
time there while the wool was being 
received and graded. Improper grad- 
ing of the clip was one of the most 
prominent complaints of the wool pro- 
ducer under the old system. 

The Iowa wool came onto a dull 
market. While the control of large 
amounts of wool by the coéperative as- 
sociations of Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, New 
York and other western states pre- 
vented dumping and a collapse of the 
market, manufacturers held off both 
because of the presence of a sufficient 
supply and because of hopes that ma- 
nipulation would bring lower prices. 
The reported attempt to bring in Aus- 
tralian wool was one example of the 
efforts made to cause a drop in wool 
prices. 

Due to this condition, 
slowly. 


sales went 
By September, less than half 


the total shipment was sold. This was 
almost entirely made up of the poorer 
grades, and brought a price lower than 
the general average. 





The following period of two months 
was a trying one for the association. 
A few members were discontented be- 
cause of the slowness of getting re- 
turns. More were being incited to dis- 
content with the situation by the com- 
mercial opposition. Farmers who had 
profited by the good work the associa- 
tion had done to sell to local buyers 
at the fair price that had been forced 
on them assumed in some cases the 
illogical position of men whose supe- 
rior business judgment had been jus- 
tified. 

The final report, with its excellent 
prices for high-grade wool, and its 
strong general average, is the final 
answer to all criticism. The complete 
report of sales is shown in the table 
herewith. 




















| 2 {88 
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2 |2s 
| - |5~ 
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SET 55 55 at mk Se «6 SG 59,400; 61 
Quarter blood (dark) ... 33,100} 61 
| eae ree {1,119,215} 
Grand average for all | j 
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As soon as the necessary clerical 
work can be done, reports on the ship- 
ment of each consignor will be mailed 
him. This return will show the differ- 
ent grades of wool in his shipment, 
the amounts of each, and the price re- 
ceived. In addition to showing the 
sheepman that he is getting a fair deal 
on the wool, the use of such a return 
will be of great educational value. in 
showing how improved methods of 
breeding and of handling the wool will 
mean greater profits. 


The successful termination of the 
wool marketing work is especially 
timely on account of the second annual 
meeting of the wool men, at Marshall- 
town, November 25th and 26th. Plans 
will be laid there for the handling of a 


freight, was the total marketing ex- 
pense to the consignors. 
In building up a state organization 









larger amount of wool next year and 
for the support of legislation designed 
to protect the sheep industry. 
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MID-WEST HORTICULTURAL EXPOSITION 


Every line of work connected with 
horticulture, from spraying with black 
leaf 40 to making cherry pudding, had 
a place at the Mid-West Horticultural 
Exposition, which held its second and 
most successful exposition at Des 
Moines last week. 

Not content with having the most 
beautiful exhibits of any fair in the 
middle-west, the exposition laid heavy 
stress on the educational features of 
horticulture and all its branches. 
Spraying machines and formulas were 
exhibited, and the result in the form 
of piles of sprayed and unsprayed ap- 
ples heaped up to startle the visitor 
with an unkept orchard. And at the 
consumers” highest point of interest, 
the domestic science booths, the com- 
petent demonstrators took fruit and 
vegetable products and made puddings 
and salads and soups out of them be- 
fore the appreciative eyes of the crowd 

The exhibits of fruits and vegetables 
were of high quality. The visitors from 
both farm and city were given a series 
of surprises in learning that the mid- 
die-west could produce as fine fruit. 
It was fortunate for the peace of mind 
of the fruit growers of the Pacifie 
coast and the east that no representa- 
tives were present. The demand for 
their products would not last long in 
this district if every orehard owner in 
the middle-west were to follow the ex- 
ample of some of the redeemed or- 
chards the products of which were 
shown at the exposition. 

The most impressive exhibition of 
what could be done with old orchards 
with care and skill was shown in the 
exhibits and records of the state ex- 
perimental orchard at Council Bluffs. 
This orchard, planted in 1890, produced 
practically no marketable fruit until 
1911. In that year the orchard was 
pruned and sprayed, and it has been 
kept in good shape since then. The 
record of production for the last ten 
years speaks for itself: 


Yield (in bushels)—1910, none; 1911, 
3,700; 1912, 3,500; 1913, 2,000; 1914, 
4,300; 1915, 5,000; 1926, 5,000; 1917, 


6,200; 1918, 1,400; 1919, 6,000. 
This state orchard also furnished a 


good example ef the merits of sod or 
clean cultivation with reference to win- 
ter killing. In a test with Grimes Gold- 
en apples in the winters of 1917 an@ 
1919, a plot left in clover sod and one 
left in blue grass received no injury. In 
plots where clean cultivation was prac- 
ticed, and where clean cultivation with 
eover crops was used, all the trees 
winter killed. 

The effect of spraying apples was 
emphasized in two exhibits. The lowa 
State CoBlege had reports from eleven 
orchards, in ten counties. The average 
yield of sprayed trees was 7.05 bushels, 
while the unmsprayed made only 2.75 
bushels of apples of a much poorer 
grade. The boys spraying elub from 
Harrison county had a similar exhibit, 
showing results which the boys had 
obtained on five orchards in that coun- 
ty. Sprayed trees had an average yield 
more than twice as great as umsprayed 
trees, and had 68.9 per cent of the yield 
free from scab or worms, in contrast 


to 27.8 per cent of the unsprayed fot. 

This club of boys was one of the 
eleven teams representing the junior 
club work in each congressional dis- 
trict of the state. A boys’ corn club 
team, from Union county; a potato 
club team, from Mitchell county, and 
eight teams of girts, from Linn, Pot- 
tawattamie, Henry, Winnebago, Wa- 
pello, Polk, Woodbury and Scott. coun- 
ties, made up the list. A series of dem- 
oenstrations in the particular specialty 
of each team was put on during the 
three days of the exposition. 

Altho Iowa exhibitors were in the 
majority at the exposition, a deter- 
mined iavasion from ether states made 
the local men work for their ribbons. 
Wisconsin sent down a potato exhibit 
that took everything in the open class. 
J. F. Hauser, of Bayfield, Wisconsin, 
won first on the best display of pota- 
toes of any variety. 

On sweet potatoes, James Heather- 
shaw, of Des Moines, made a clean 
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Apple Exhibits at the Mid, West Horticultural Exposition. 


sweep of every. class. In the potato 
contest open to Iowa growers only, 
Heathershaw won first on Early Ohio, 
while the other blue ribbons went to 
W. E. Utterback and Sestier Brothers. 


In the apple classes, Indiana proved 
a very formidable competitor. The In- 
diana men shipped their aples in by 
the carload and made a strong bid for 
firsts. Four of the sweepstakes awards 
went to Indiana men. George A. 
Schirk, of Fort Madison, upheld the 
reputation of kewa apples by taking 
three sweepstakes prizes. Iowa wor 
a majority of the places in all divi 
sions, altho exhibitors from Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Missouri, as well as 
from Indiana, provided strong compe- 
tition. 

The lowa Fruit Growers’ Association 
held its annual meeting during the ex- 
position. F. O. Harrington, of Wil- 
liamsburg, was elected president for 
the next year; Robert M. Clark, of 
Mitchellville, vice-president; R. S. Her- 
rick, of Ames, secretary-treasurer, and: 
C. A. Kinney, of Drake University, 
chemist. 

Fruit growers present at the exposi- 
tion, and Iowa fruit men especially, 
were highly pleased at the quality of 
fruit shown and the improvement in 
the exposition. The only objectionable 
feature of the affair was the small 
attendance of visitors. In this respect 
the exposition has had consistent bad 
fortune. Last year the influenza epi- 
demic was on at the time it was held, 
and this year the coal strike, with its 
attendant cutting of train service, hin- 
dered the fullest success. 

Aside from this regrettable feature, 
exposition officials expressed them- 
selves as well pleased with the results. 
“This exposition deserves to rank high 
in the list of horticultural shows be- 
eause of its unusual completeness,” 
said Professor S. A. Beach, president 
of the lowa Horticultural Society. “We 
have not limited ourselves to any one 
line of horticulture. In exhibits of 
fruits, of vegetables, of flowers and of 
activities connected with their produc- 
tion and use, this exposition has set a 
high mark.” 


FARMERS’ WEEK AT CHICAGO 


Secretary Houston’s Address 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston at- 
tended several of the conferences and 
made a couple of speeches, covering 
about the same ground in each speech. 
He submitted a lot of statistics con- 
eerning agricultural production at the 
present time as compared with the 
past. He spoke of world-wide agricul- 
tural conditions, and especially of the 
work being done by his department. He 
said that distribution at the present 
time presents more difficulties than 
anything else; that we seem to have 
Deen meeting the needs of production 
uite well, but there is much work yet 
to be done in discovering the most 
economical methods of distribution. 
He thinks his Bureau of Markets is the 
greatest of the kind in the world, and 
that it will increase in service to the 
farmers of the country. 

He seemed to question whether pro- 
duction had fully kept pace with popu- 
Jation during the past ten years, and 
spoke of the growth of agriculture as 
being revealed not so much in in- 
creased production of the great staple 
crops as in the diversity of crops pro- 
duced, new crops introduced, ete. In 
speaking of those who have suggested 
that American agriculture is declining, 
the secretary said that the yield per 
acre of crop production had increased 
one-half of one per cent. He did not 
make it plain just what was taken 
into consideration in arriving at this 
estimate, but he thought this increased 
acre-yield disproved the suggestion 
that American agriculture is on the 
decline. He thought, on the contrary, 
that it is being extended rapidly. He 
said that only fifty per cent of our till- 
able iand is now under cultivation, and 
that which is under cultivation is not 
farmed to the limit. He thinks that 
we do not need an unlimited number 
of farmers, but that what we need is 
better and more economical methods 
of production. He thinks that the rem- 
edy for shortage of production will not 
be found in any back-to-thetand move- 
ment, but in more efficient methods 





interest at the other gatherings. 





Last week saw a half dozen organizations connected with the 
farming interests in convention at Chicago. 
issue, we give a detailed report 
meeting. On this page there are presented some of the events of 


In another part of this 
of the Farm Bureau Federation 








of those who are already on the land; 
that we want just as many farmers as 
will produce such agricultural prod- 
ucts as the world will take at a profit 
to them. It was reassuring to hear 
the secretary emphasize the necessity 
of the farmer getting a fair profit on 
what he produces. 

He thought we must prepare for in- 
creased ‘competition from other large 
agricultural countries, and intimated 
that in the near future the national 
administration might call a counsel of 
agricultural leaders to take note of the 
conditions which are affecting agricul- 
ture now, and which are likely to af- 
feet it in the future. Without commit- 
ting himself to any future plan, he 
seemed to favor government assist- 
amee to settlers in opening up new 
land. He spoke of many proposals re- 
ceived by him as being vicious propos- 
als to cure the evils of our marketing 
system, but did mot go into very full 
particulars. 

He did not venture to give any spe- 
cial information concerning the future 
of our foreign markets, but said that 
Burope had not produced this year 
more than seventy per cent of the agri- 
cultural products as compared with her 
pre-war production, and that the people 
of Europe will have a hard time to 
seeure enough to eat during the mext 
six months. He cautioned American 
farmers, however, against building too 
much upon a greatly enlarged foreign 
market, for the reason that the pur- 
chasing power of the European na- 
tions is limited. They are hard up and 
have poor credit. He said that Great 


Britain, for example, now that ship- 


ping conditions are improving, would 
in all probability turn for the farm 
products she wants to buy to her own 
colonies, which stood by her faithfully 
during the great war, and that this 
would tend to curtail the products she 
might otherwise buy from the farmers 
of the United States. He thought it 
wise to urge American farmers to be 
wise in the matter of production. Sec- 
retary Houston is a master hand at 
presenting both sides of agricultural 
questions without committing himself 
definitely to either. 





The Agricultural College People 

The Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions had a two days’ meeting, filled 
with papers and discussions on prob- 
lems of especial interest to the people 
of the colleges. One session was de- 
voted to the matter of institutional 
ethics, a subject of comsiderable con- 
cern to the college people, but of not 
nearly so much concern to the farmers 
of the country. 

Doctor Angell presented a paper on 
the revival of research work, and Pres- 
ident Butterfield, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, told about Amer- 
jeam educational work among our sol- 
diers overseas. This work was set up 
by the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, and President Butterfield was 
‘one of the members of the directory 
beard, to which was assigned the task 
of laying out programs and setting up 
the machinery for one of the greatest 
educational projects ever undertaken 





by any nation. Other subjects dis- 
cussed by the college people are the 
attitude of the colleges and stations 
toward the agricultural appropriations 
bill; the federal farm loan system; the 
work of the agricultural colleges in the 
matter of Americanization; schemes 
for bringing into close relationship the 
investigational, instructional and ex- 
tension work in agricultural colleges; 
vocational work in engineering, etc. 

The women teachers connected with 
the colleges are organized under a 
Home Economics Division, and had 
some very interesting meetings on sub- 
jects in which they are particularly 
active. The experiment station people 
and the extension people were also 
organized under separate divisions, 
and heard papers and participated in 
discussions on questions of immediate 
importance to them. There was guite 
a representative attendanee from all 
over the country. 





Farm Economists Meet 


Last week the farm economists, 
chiefly professors employed by the ag- 
ricultural colleges and the Department 
of Agriculture, met at Chicago. Im a 
calm, judicious manner they discussed 
such problems as land prices, cost of 
producing farm products, marketing, 
etc. 

One of the most interesting discus- 
sions dealt with land prices. Doctor 
Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who has long been reeognized as one 
of the foremost economists im the Uni- 
ted States, defended the view that 
present land values are for the most 
part on a same basis. He admitted that 
im parts of lowa and Illinois there may 
be a psychical disturbance something 
like the tulip craze im Holland. For 
the most part, however, he felt that 
high food prices had created high land 
prices, and that a large part of the 
buying and selling of farm land was on 
an investment basis, rather than a 
speculative basis. Doctor Ely defended 


(Continued on page 23 1 8) 
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The Car For Rough Roads—New Overland 4 
With Three-Point Suspension Springs 


OUNCING, jolting and swaying 
are replaced by a wonderful new 
riding comfort—the kind that cushions 
road bumps; that absorbs shock and 
vibration. 

It is the new riding comfort of 
Overland 4 with Three-Point Suspen- 
sion Springs—the greatest improve- 
ment to riding since the introduction 


_of pneumatic tires. 


These Three-Point Suspension 


Springs are attached at the ends of a 


130-inch frame, giving Overland 4 long 
wheelbase road steadiness. Yet they 
preserve the lightness, driving ease and 
economy of 100-inch wheelbase. 


Many other notable advantages 
result from these springs. Every part 
of the car has longer life with cor- 
respondingly lower upkeep cost because 
shielded from constant road blows. 
Tires have greater, mileage. Light 
weight effects economy in fuel and oil. 


Overland 4 is a sturdy, serviceable 
car of highest quality as well as hand- 
some design and attractive appearance.| 
Equipment is complete from Auto-Lite 
Starting and Lighting to Demountable 
Rims. 

Have the Overland dealer show you 
this remarkable car. Ask for Booklet. 
Overland 4 Touring, $845; Roadster, 
$845; Coupe, $1325; Sedan, $1375, 
Prices f. o. b. Toledo. = 


WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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S. L. Strivings of New York. 








J. R. Howard of Iowa. 


Howard is President and Strivings Vice-President of the new American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


National Farm Bureau Federation 
Formed 
(Continued from page 23 / 3.) 


under a strict interpretation of the call, 
and also from those representing 
states in which the farm bureau move- 
ment along western lines is as yet very 
weak. Under the rules, each state rep- 
resented was entitled to but one vote, 
but the discussions were quite open, 
and almost anybody who wanted to 
talk was permitted to do so. The re- 
sult can be imagined. The eastern and 
southern farm orators talked circles 
around the hard-headed delegates from 
the corn belt, who were there for ac- 
tion rather than talk. After the first 
day of this sort of thing, the corn belt 
delegates were feeling rather discour- 
aged, and were wishing they had or- 
ganized a corn belt association, com- 
posed of states which have mutual in- 
terests and similar ways of looking at 
and doing things, instead of taking in 


so much territory. By the end of the 
meeting, however, they were feeling 
better, and at the close there was a 


feeling of harmony and congratulation 
that the farmers of the nation were to 
have at last a real national organiza- 
tion. 

The constitution adopted sets forth 
the objects of the federation to be “to 


promote, protect and represent the 
business, economic, social and educa- 
tional interests of the farmers of the 


nation, and to develop agriculture.” 
The membership is to consist of state 
farm bureau federations and state ag- 


ricultural associations, based on the 
farm bureau or similar plan. The af- 
fairs of the federation are managed 
by a board of directors consisting of 


one from each state and an additional 
director for each twenty thousand paid 
memberships in each state; that they 


must be bona fide farmers. In addi 
tion to the board of Gir ectors there is 
to be a house of delegates, consisting 
of one delegate from mt state and 
one additional Sacra for each ten 


thousand members of the state federa 


tion membership; these delegates sit 
with the directors and have all priv 
jleges except that of voting. Dues shall 


be ten per cent of the total individual 
farm membership dues, but for 
having no paid membership the annual 
dues shall be from $250 to $1,000, in 
the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee. The president is made the ex 
ecutive head of the federation, and is 
to be paid a salary to be determined 
by the board of directors. The duties 
of the secretary are to be such as may 


states 


be determined by the executive com 
mittee, by whom he is elected rhe 
executive committee is to consist ol 


twelve members, not more than one 
from any state, and is to b lected 
by the board of directors. It shall have 
charge of the administrative affairs of 
the federation. It is to consist of three 
men from each group of states, as fol- 


lows Northeastern—Massachusetts, 
New Hamnchire. Vermont, Maine, Con- 
necticut, Knvuae isiand, New York, New 





Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania; 
central—Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin; far western— 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Wyoming, Nevada; south- 
ern—Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, Arkansas and Louisiana. It would 
seem, therefore, that while the central 
west will furnish practically all of the 
money for the federation, the control 
of its affairs will be in the hands of 
the east, south and far west. The 
vice-president, treasurer and members 
of the executive committee are to be 
paid ten dollars per day and their ex- 


penses while at work for the federa- 
tion. 

Resolutions covering a number of 
important matters of farm interest 


were adopted by the convention. The 
text of the more important resolutions 
follows: 


We declare our independence of affilia- 
tion with any commercial, labor or in- 
dustrial organization, but maintain a co- 
operative attitude toward all movements 
promoting the welfare of American insti- 
tutions 

We appreciate the work of the press, 
both agricultural and secular, in its pro- 











motion of high ideals and constructive 
thought. 

We iu ily assert our loyalty to 
the prin f the freedom of the peo- 
ple under our American institutions, and 
while recognizing the right of any and 
every class of our people to associate 
themselves for material benefit, we just 
as tronely issert§ the right of every 
American « en to the free and unham- 
pered rivilege of disposing of his labor 
or proc ts thereof as may individually 
desire 

We lesir » ™ t out t t ’ 3 
fact t cost li s the 
< uiling produc m thr shorter 

ssened efficiency « labor, and 
strikes 

We declare our ngness te maintain 

of production ind invite 
all ot i s to us in thus reliev- 
ine t rid fro t? dire results of 
he wa 

We prove tl federal land banks, and 
request that maximum individual loan 
be changed from $16,000 to $25,000 

We recognize that land ownership is 
only Ww t ownership does 
not ve th oil depletion, and 
‘ depk f tenantr that 

ri $ ction of soil fer- 
u \ 

When state or federal government 
grants corporate rights to any organiza- 
ti . s incumbent on that government 
to protect the public thru such regulating 

risiation as will best prevent favoritism, 
stimulat initiative and guarantee ade- 
quate public service. We favor as rapidly 
as possible all corporations doing inter- 


state business to be under 


federal charter, 
corporations to be incorpo- 





and all other 














rated under the laws of the state in which 
their principal business is located. 

We are opposed to government owner- 
ship of public utilities. We demand the 
early return of the railroads to private 
control, under such conditiops and regu- 
lations as will render adequate service at 
We ularly 
























just and equitable rates. partic 
1and immediate attention to restoring 
» efficiency live § and other per- 
hable transpor in car equip- 
ment and train schedu 
Recognizing the eco > law that im- 
pels the consolidation of business, we pro- 
claim that relief from e extortion of 
monopoly in manufacture and commerce 
is to be found in codperation, in enforced 
publicity of business record and a just, 
graduated income tax, rather than thru 
interference with the eco law upon 






which great industries are founded. 

We recommend regulation of all 
purveyors of foodstuffs—including pack- 
ers, wholesale grocers, comm men 
and all similar industries—in such manner 
as will be absolutely fair to the industries 
as well as to producers and consumers. 

We demand strict economy of public 
expenditures in all departments of govern- 
ment, the cutting out of customs in 
transaction of public affairs as add ex- 
pense and delay in rendering efficient 
service, and the discontinuing of all de- 
partments or employes which are not ren- 
dering efficient service. Where service is 
needed and actually rendered, we favor 
appropriations adequate to meet that 
service. We do commend the extension 
work of the Department of Agriculture, 
thru the land grant colleges of the several 
states We commend especially the Bu- 
reua of Farm Management, Department 
of Agriculture, and we believe the work 
of the Bureau of Markets and Bureau 
of Crop Estimates should be vitalized and 
adequately supported to meet the needs 
of agriculture. We deny statements of 
some congressmen that farmers demand 
free seed distribution, and we condemn 
the practice. 

With few exceptions in the past forty 
“years, the farmer's sole profit has come 
from unrestored fertility taken from the 
soil, and from long hours of work and un- 
paid labor of women and children. We 
insist that these are legitimate factors 
in the cost of food production, and must 
be so recognized by the commercial in- 
terests and general public. We assert the 
farmer is entitled to a just profit on a 
cost of production on all products, with 
these items properly accounted for, with 
due consideration to the hazardous risks 
he encounters, and with a wage allowance 
for his own labor and ability commensu- 


such 





ission 





such 


rate to that received in other occupa- 
tions. 
We recognize our great obligation to 


the returned soldiers and sailors, and rec- 
ommend the appointment of a committee 
of three of our board of directors to act 
with the American legion in devising 
means of getting returned soldiers re- 














instated into civil life. We extend to 
our soldiers of land, sea and air, men and 
women fresh from the battlefields and 
hospitals of Europe, our admiration and 
our love. These young men and young 
women, sons and daughters of ours, who 
one year ago were in the camps at home 
and abro serving, suffering and dying, 
that civilization n it not perish from the 
earth, are worthy f our boundless grati- 
tude and praise, and no gift of the people 




















is too good for them. We believe a con- 
stant effort should be kept up to help 
place them again among us, in society 
and business. We welcome them to the 
farms, and we will do what we can to 
help them begin life over as farmers if 
they choose to do so. We commer them 
for organizing tl “American Legion.” 
We see in it wl seen in tl 
“Grand Army of it 
“Dnited Confeders itizen 
soldiers for la\ iran- 
tee that civil and u 
be maintained in t t 
This organiza tl 
strengt and or Fed- 
‘ of F: been 
I 1 l it 
l n t a al 
V K VW ire it to 
< nue ition ture 
and the r het rprise 1 
les tior hould « 1 i 
coope t é tional c s \ 
urs t tre t ung of < r- 
nizz 1, fir ully and otl s 30 
tha capab may t yyved to 
mi tl v oO tl ert tv o le 
izalion 
We express o ippreciation of tl rct 
of conerse v€ in the so-called day- 
light sav : 
W belit \ Day should be 
made a nati ul ternational holiday 
nd request proper national nd inter- 
national authorities to so act. We sug- 
gest that since Thanksgiving is not an 
a iversary of the event commemorated, 


a the date generally observed so near 
Armistice Day, that national and state 
governments legally fix Thanksgiving Day 
coincident with Armistice Day. 

We are unqualifiedly in sympathy with 
the government's determination to sup- 
press radicalism, and lend our full support 
to all efforts to rid this country of Bol- 





and all other anarchistic tend- 
encies. We especially deplore the outrage 
committed at Centralia, state of Wash- 
ington, and we trust that our government 
has already taken firm steps to punish 
the perpetrators of this crime and to pre- 
vent any occurrence of like outrage on our 
flag and our citizens in the future. 
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Feed Air Automatically 
to your Manifold 


The leaner the mixture, the less gas you 
burn. The Edison Kcometer on your 
Ford, automatically admits air direct to 
the manifold according to the speed of 
the engine, thus reducing gas consump- 
tion, increasing power, giving quicker 
‘pick-up,’ and leaving the cylinders 
freer from carbon. It also makes start- 
ing easier. The 


nao ECOMETER 


Invented by Thomas A. Edison, Jr. 


he doagey o> - least 20 per cent in fue 
Tho: Attached to any Ford monitor 
in ten minutes, . by ee rk 
SEND NO MONEY. ite today 





--Try 
If satisfied, remit 





Ecometer ten days. 


E. J. POYER SALES CoO. 
Box 234, Montclair, N. J. 


Agents Wanted Write for Proposition 
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J. J. Hill, Brownell, ‘Kansas, made $700.00 
i from a few day spread ing straw wit! ey pe 
last fall. 10,000 Simplex owners making $500 to 
$1000 extra profit a pon Increases crop yields— 
lowers production c¢ any Owners make 
from $20 to $40 a day spreading straw for neigh- 
bors witha 


Simpiex Straw Spreader 
Easy to spread 10 to 20 acres a day. Spreads 2 
to % feet wide. Light draft. Strong, simple 
construction—lasts a lifetim ne. Guaranteed sat- 
| isfactory or money back. Cost little—pay for 
themselves 10 to 20 times a year. 
30-Day Trial--No Money Down. Get a Simplex 
on your own terms—a year to pay if you wish. 
FREE? Simply send name—a car q will do—for 
new 82-page book; contains 69 pictures. 
Tells all about straw spre: ading—it’ s free, 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MFG. CO, 
1415 Traders Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Wanted (000 County Salesmen 


We have an exclusive territory, money-making 
ffer for men owning an automobile or team in almost 
every county in the Middle Western states. There 
is a real op portunit y open for you to build a perma- 
nent and profitable business of your own in selling 
our Power brand Auto and Tractor Oils, Lubricants, 
Greases, Paints, Auto Tires, etc. Our salesmen 
make as high as $190 a week. You can do the same. 
Samples, special selling helps and fullest co- 
operation furnished all salesmen. Write at once 
stating territory desired and give best references. 
Address, BLACK HAWK OIL CO., Dept. O, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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SHEEP CLUBS IN IOWA 


Pig and baby beef and poultry clubs 
for the boys and girls of the farm have 
been features of rural organization 
work for some time. Until this year, 
however, the boys of Iowa who liked 
sheep have not had as much chance 
as the hog and steer fanciers to win 
prizes. 

Four counties, Henry, Davis, Wayne 
and Van Buren, have had sheep clubs 
this year in connection with the farm 
bureau work. Henry county had the 
biggest organization of the four. 

On Saturday, December 14, 1918, 
forty-two pure-bred Shropshire ewes 
were distributed among twenty-one 
boys and girls in Henry county. These 
ewes were purchased by a committee 
composed of three men, namely, Glen 
Hazen, Joe Edgar and H. H. Hazen. 
The ewes were sorted into pens of 
two, and the pens were numbered. The 
boys and girls drew their numbers by 
lot. It was agreed that each boy and 
girl should care for the two ewes for 
a period of approximately one year. 
The lambs were also to be exhibited at 
the county fair, and the final rating 
based very largely upon the final plac- 
ing of the lambs on the day of the 
show. 

With the help of Glen Hazen and 
Don Fish, the work progressed well. 
Since this was the first sheep club that 
had been organized in Iowa, it was 
watched with interest by those inter- 
ested in sheep work. The club mem- 
bers had a wonderful exhibit of both 
lambs and fleeces at this year’s Henry 
county fair. There were twenty lambs 
in some of the classes, and they made 
an excellent showing. The wool show, 
which was helped by the clothing men 
of the county, was very good. There 


By TOM C. STONE 


were about twenty fleeces on exhibit. 
The Henry county people will probably 
have a sale during the winter. The 
boys have their ewes in one pasture, 
and are having them bred to a good 
ram. Each boy pays his share of the 
pasture rent and breeding fee. 

Davis county, with V. G. Warner as 
leader, organized a pure-bred Delaine 
ewe club. These members also showed 
at the Davis county fair this fall. The 


writer visited some of the club mem- 
bers a few weeks ago, and was greatly 
impressed with the fact that all the 
members wished to keep their sheep 
and continue the work another year. 
Van Buren and Wayne counties 
have pure-bred Shropshire clubs. 
These clubs were in charge of A. J. 
Secor and I. P. McKelvey, respectively. 
Most of the members made exhibits at 
the fair, and made a good showing. 











A pen of first prize winners in Lamb Club Work, and the owner, 
Lowell Cruickshank, of Bloomfield. 


In the few places where given a fair 
trial, the sheep club work has been a 
success. It is to be hoped that next 
year the boys will exhibit lambs at the 
state fair, just as they do hogs and 
cattle. Why should this not be the 
case? It is hoped that the Iowa sheep- 
men will do all in their power to en- 
courage this work. 

It might be well to give briefly the 
plan followed very largely in the or- 
ganization of the above sheep clubs. 
The coffnty agent called a meeting of 
all those interested in this work. These 
people then decided as to whether they 
should organize a pure-bred or grade 
club, and, if pure-bred, which breed, 
the location of the club, methods of 
financing, and the manner of enrolling 
club members. A committee was then 
appointed to purchase and distribute 
ewes by lot to the members.: The 
members then cared for the ewes dur- 
ing the winter and spring. No records 
were kept of feed for the ewes. This 
year the local committee must decide 
as to the nature of records kept by 
club members. The lambs were then 
shown at the county fair. The county 
winners were determined from the 
show ring awards, records kept, re- 
sults achieved, etc. Since it was very 
largely a breeding proposition, the 
show ring awards were a very large 
factor in determining the winners. 
Money for prizes was secured in the 
various counties. There was not a 
great deal of premium money given, 
and it is the opinion of many of us 
that it is better not to lay too much 
emphasis upon the money that one 
may make by showing his lamb. There 
is a reward which comes to the owner 
of the lambs that can not be figured in 
dollars and cents. 


COW TESTING SHOWS THE WAY 


(Continued from page 2309) 
to ten pounds of oats. By comparing 
the cost of cottonseed meal at slightly 
less than four cents a pound with oats 
at about two cents per pound, the farm- 
ers discovered cottonseed meal was by 
far the cheaper. 

Previous to the inauguration of test- 
ing, in no herd in the association had 
attention been given to feeding cows 
when they were dry. Some results 
have been obtained which have awak- 
ened nearly all to the importance of 
this. One member, by feeding two 
of his cows when dry, found they gave 
more butter-fat in three months this 
year than in the twelve months last 
year. 

That nothing can take the place of 
alfalfa has been demonstrated by the 
test sheets of the Kinsley brothers, 
Rufus and Benjamin, and M. X. Geske, 
the members of the association who 
are raising and feeding alfalfa. All tell 
the same story. Stop the alfalfa ration 
and, no matter what else or how much 
else is substituted, the butter-fat yield 
falls off. 

Ever since the McGregor organiza- 
tion was formed, monthly reports have 
been published in the local paper, and 
have proved an excellent educative 
measure. The Kinsley brothers’ regis- 
tered cows, holding a big lead over all 
others, have demonstrated the superior 
earning ability of pure-bred stock. The 
publication of the names of the herds 
and individual cows holding first, sec- 
ond, third, fourth and the following 
places, has allowed the farmers to keep 
posted on the success of their neigh- 
bors and their own relative success. 
This has aroused a rivalry which is 
proving*an enormous incentive to bet- 
ter breeding and better care of stock. 
Besides giving comparative records of 
milk and butter-fat yields, the reports 
carry accounts of experiments in feed- 
ng. This has made the experience of 
each member profitable to all the mem- 
bers. For that matter, to farmers out- 
side of the association, for it has been 
discovered that quite a few of these 
are quietly taking stock of the infor- 
mation in the cow testers’ monthly 
column. 

Perhaps the best bit of advertising 
cow testing has had was reported from 
the Kinsley brothers’ farm. Two cows 


in the herd, half-sisters and of the 
same age, were so nearly the same 
weight and so nearly alike in appear- 
ance that, giving as they did about the 
same amount of milk, Mr. Kinsley had 
considered them equally good before 
subjecting them to test. The year’s 
record of the association showed that 
one cow had produced 288 pounds of 
butter-fat and earned $43; the other 
had produced 520 pounds and earned 
$182. 

At the Clayton county fair, this past 
September, the McGregor Cow Test- 
ing Association gave an exhibit, and 
these two cows were a part of the 
show that attracted wide attention. 
Mr. Rufus Kinsley, in talking about 
them, said: “They simply show that 
no matter how good a judge of cows 
you may think you are, you can be 
fooled. There is only one sure method, 
and that’s the test. That’s what it 
has meant to us to find out about those 
two cows, for we considered them 
among our best ones, and were using 
both of them to build up the herd. We 
were right about one, but were actually 
lowering the standard of our herd by 
using the other.” 

One farmer in 


the association 


thought a certain cow was poor be- 
cause she gave “white” milk. He was 
about to sell her when the tester per- 
suaded him to give the cow a trial un- 
der the test. She produced fifty-two 
pounds of butter-fat the first month 
this year. 

A heifer belonging to another mem- 
ber of the association was considered 
mediocre by her owner and given little 
attention. The eleventh month test 
showed she had made a record higher 
than any heifer or cow in the associa- 
tion with the exception of the few high- 
est producing cows. 

An interesting phase of cow testing 
as it is taking hold in the McGregor 
vicinity is the way the work is appeal- 
ing to the farmer boys. On several 
farms they are showing the keenest 
interest where before testing was 
started they were more or less indif- 
ferent in their attitude toward the 
farm work. One farmer recently pur- 
chased a pure-bred bull largely because 
his son was insistent in the matter. 
On another farm, where three sons are 
at home, the old farmstead is being 
fast made over into a modern dairy 
farm. 

“Getting out of the rut, taking up 
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Putting up alfalfa at the Kinsley Brothers’ farm, near McGregor, where Cow 
Testing Work has two of its strongest supporters. 








something new, appeals to the farm- 
ers’ sons. They see something in this 
cow testing to work toward,” President 
Kramer said to me, in talking about 
the interest the boys are taking— 
which suggests that if buying the boys 
automobiles won’t keep them on the 
farm, maybe joining a cow testing as- 
sociation is the thing to try. 

It is the present expectation of the 
McGregor organization to develop @ 
social side to the membership rela 
tion. A start was made by holding a 
basket picnic in the Kinsley grove, in 
August. This will be made an annual 
affair. The regular meetings of the 
association have a pleasant social side 
also, as the farmers talk over their 
experiences. At the yearly meeting 
last May, each of the members was 
called on by the tester to give a short 
talk on what the association had done 
for him. 


A Question of Soil Fertility 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If land will rent for $15 for crop- 
ping, what can one afford to take for 
it if it is put to grass and pasture for 
a period of five years or so? My 
thought is that in the one case the 
land is being impoverished, and in the 
other case it is being enriched.” 

When land is pastured it loses the 
phosphorus which goes into the bones 
of the growing animals, but this slight 
loss is more than counterbalanced by 
the increase in humus and nitrogen. 
Just how this land would be cropped 
under the $15 rental, our correspond- 
ent does not say. Under a straight 
corn and oats rotation, this land would 
lose each year fertility equivalent to 
that contained in about two and a half 
tons of manure. Assuming that no ma- 
nure will be spread and no clover will 
be seeded under the cropping system, 
we believe that our correspondent 
could afford to rent his land for $10 
for pasture rather than for $15 an acre 
for cropping. But in most rental agree- 
ments, provision is made for spreading 
manure and seeding clover, and in 
such case we would not care to make 
a difference of more than $3 per acre 
between the different kinds of rental. 
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% Hog Receipts and Prices 


Hog receipts increased last weck, 
but are still less than we might ex- 
pect at this time of year. When the 
really heavy receipts hit the market, 
in December, we are fearful of another 
severe price drop. After the middle of 
January (possibly a little earlier or a 
little later) we are anticipating-a de- 
cided rise in hog prices. The drop 
which will probably materialize in De- 
cember might be averted if farmers 
were prepared to act codperatively in 
support of the market by withholding 
shipments at strategic moments. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from November 
1, 1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 
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re | oa 
Nov. l1to 8 142 | 12 211 
Nov. 8 to 15 111 120 09 
Nov. 15 to 22 140 136 10 
moe, a2 to 2) ...... 70 | 113 13 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..! 157 144 211 
Dec. 6to 13. ee 98 12 210 
a ae ae BO i. sae 163 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 27. 76 | 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2 11 120 209 
ne ae D .cscce. 126 148 07 
Jan. 9 to 16 161 148 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 120 140 02 
ee BO so sce 13 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6... 84 106 197 
Feb. 6 to 13 117 23 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 ; ., 146 146 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 . ~ ee}. aoe 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6 85 | 102 188 
March 6to 13. .| 108 122 196 
March 13 to 20 .... 105 | 120 197 
March 20 to 27 ea 37 | 139 198 
March 27 to April 4 111 23 199 
ee 123 | 121 203 
April 11 to 18 ......) 118 124 207 
April 18 to 25 ......!/ 11 118 209 
April 25 to May 2.. 19 126 210 
May 2to 9... .| 129 39 212 
May 9 to 16.......! 134 | 130 209 
may 26 to 23 ....... 127 119 212 
May 23 to 30 ....... 37 134 211 
May 30 to June 6 ...) 154 27 210 
weme 6 to 13 ......] 125 131 208 
June 13 to 20 ...... 165 | 181 212 
June 20 to 27 ...... 117 | 114 213 
June 27 to July 3 ..' 147 | 146 218 
EE, | 120 | 116 224 
July 10 to 17 .......}| 149 139 222 
July 17 to 24 ......./ 92 | 105 | 218 
waly 24 to $1 ....... 104 | 108 222 
August 1lto 7.... 78 87 206 
August 7 to 14.... 75 85 210 
August 14 to 21 .... 92 | 102 185 
August 21 to 28 ..../ 115 | 112 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4) 127 | 158 72 
Sept. 4 to 11 scat See 116 170 
Sept. 11 to 18 ries 90 99 159 
Sept. 18 to 25 ......! 101 93 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2...' 138 | 101 155 
moe OO 8 J. cas. 103 101 149 
mo. Oto 16... ; 94 138 144 
ie. 26 0 23 .......) 114 106 141 
Oct. 23 to 30 ...... 83 84 37 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6 112 94 ' 150 
a oe Oe Ee wsckss ct Bae 99 153 


For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 170,512 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 594,000 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.56. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
204,614 at Chicago and 712,800 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the average, we get $15.30 as 
the answer 


Farmers’ Week at Chicago 
(Continued from page 234/) 


the opinion that land could be bought 
and paid for by a poor man as easily 
as it ever could. In saying this, how- 
ever, he probably had in mind land in 
Wisconsin, where values have not yet 
gone up to quite the same extent as in 
Iowa and Illinois. There may be some 
vicious speculation in farm land, but 
for the most part the situation is not 
80 bad as some of the newspapers have 
been describing it. 

Professor Lioyd, of Ames, presented 
the result of a careful study of Iowa 
farm land prices. When the boom was at 
its height, August 15, 1919, lowa farm 
land seemed to be worth about $250 
per acre, as compared with $96 per 
acre in 1910. The greatest advance 
had been between March 1, 1919, and 











July 1, in which time there had been 


an increase of from 25 to 50 per cent 
in Iowa land values. Professor Lloyd 
proceeded to present figures which in- 
dicated that up till March 1, 1919, Iowa 
farm land values had rather lagged 
behind the value of farm products, but 
that by July Ist the land values had 
overtaken the value of farm products. 
Professor Lloyd wrote to a number of 
county agents, farmers and business 
men, asking if farm land late in Octo- 
ber was as high as it was in August. 


Nearly all of the men replied that while 


land sales had been quiet during the 
fall, the price still seemed to be as 
high as in August. Two-thirds of the 
ple seem to think the present price 
of Iowa land is justified. Farm owners 
were especially bullish. In buying land 
farm owners think more about other 
things than speculation. They wanta 
farm close to town, church or school. 
They want to buy something which is 
safe and will give them a fair interest 
return, and will furnish a place where 
the bovs may start in business for 
themselves. These kinds of things 
count with the farmer far more than 
speculation, and, since during the past 
three or four years he has made more 
money than usual, he has had greater 
oportunity to gratify his desire to own 
good land. Professor Lloyd’s figures 
would indicate that Iowa land is now 
finally to the point where it is pos- 
sibly just a little too high. 

Doctor Gray, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, has been 
studying Iowa farm land prices during 
the past summer, in codperation with 
Professor Lioyd. He stated that in his 
investigation he had found that 50 per 
cent of the recent buying of farm land 
had been by town and city people, or 
a considerably larger percentage than 
normal. The activity of farm land has 
been greatly over-emphasized, accord- 
ing to Doctor Gray. The indications 
are that only about nine per cent of 
Iowa farms have changed hands, and 
that most of these changed hands only 
once. In the case of 1,022 farms, 693 
had changed hands once, 261 had been 
sold twice, 48 had been sold three 
times, and 22 had been sold four or 
more times. The sales in most cases 
have been made on easy terms, and in 
nearly every case there is a rather 
heavy mortgage. In about one-fourth 
of the cases there is also a second 
mortgage. The customary method of 
payment seems to be to pay about 3 or 
4 per cent down on contract, one-third 
on March Ist, one-third on first mort- 
gage, and one-third on second mort- 
gage. Doctor Gray made the very in- 
teresting statement that he thought 
public opinion was reaching the point 
where it would no longer tolerate any 
excess in speculation. He did not care 
to minimize the evils of speculation to 
the degree that Doctor Ely had done. 

In a discussion of farm product 
prices, Doctor Warren, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, gave it as his belief that the 
present high prices were due almost 
altogether to inflation, and only in a 
minor degree to scarcity. He believed 
that the inflation would continue for a 
great many years, but that prices grad- 
ually would work lower, to a point 
perhaps 60 per cent above the pre-war 
level, instead of 100 per cent above 
that level, as is now the case. He 
pointed out that such products as but- 
ter, chickens, eggs, etc., which had 
been slow to rise during the war, would 
probably remain up longer after the 
war than other agricultural products. 

We asked eight or nine of the econ- 
omists what they thought the price 
level would be in 1926. One estimated 
that the price level by that time would 
be only 25 per cent over the 1914 
level, and one estimated that it would 
be 65 per cent above the 1914 level. 
The average of all was 50 per cent 
above 1914, or about 20 per cent under 
the present level. There was a decided 
difference of opinion as to whether 
prices during the next six months 
would be going up or down. Three 
thought that prices by next May would 
be higher than at the present time; 
one thought that there would be no 
change, and four thought the tendency 
would be downward. The average of 
the eight estimates indicated a price 
level next May about 3 per cent below 
that now prevailing. All held the opin- 
ion, however, that corn and hogs would 
be decidedly higher next May than at 
the present time. 

Farm economists are slowly laying 
the foundation for a technical under- 
standing of price and market prob- 
Eventually their studies should 
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lems 


be of great use to organized farmers. 





New Plans to Help Us Give 


You Better Service 


Our business has been growing so fast that 
we find it necessary to erect new buildings, 
to acquire additional manufacturing plants 
and to increase our already great stocks of 
merchandise, and so steadily better our 
facilities for handling our customers’ orders 
in all parts of the country. 


To provide ample funds for proper expan- 
sion of our business, we have associated 
with us as stoekholders a number of men 
who have proved their success in merchan- 
dising and manufacturing, principal among 
them Mr. George J. Whelan, of New York, 
who established the United Cigar Stores 
Company and other large producing and 
distributing organizations. 


The new arrangements will simply give us 
better opportunity in every respect to serve 
you, the customer. There will not be the 
slightest change in the management of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. nor in the policies 
and ideals that have been behind this 
company since its organization, almost 


fifty years ago. 
Robert J. Thorne 


President 
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EN MAXIMUM profits are assured when Furs are 
= shipped to M. Lyon & Co.* LYON always pays 
what they quote. No flashy promises have ever been 
made. You can depend on Lyon’s quotations. They 
have made good thru every season for fifty years. 
Every trapper who has shipped to LYON continues 
to be a friend. Once a fren shipper, always 3 
*, Lyon shipper. You can rely on Lyon. 
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SKI aE never cut and slashed in order 
s 7 to give seemingly high prices. 
} =4 Lyon’s grading is most liberalin 
Z the business. Rely on Lyon. 
f |) = LYON’S service means more 





dollars and guarantees sat- 
isfaction. No commis- 
sions. Shipments held 
3eparateon request and valuation 
submitted for your approval. 
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f —— Reliable, up-to-the-minute 
—— ji | | | Si — market quotations are sent you 
SS regularly thruout the season, 


You can rely on Lyon. 


M. LYON & CO. 


244 Delaware St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


LYON’S Miustrated Trappers’ 
Guide and Supply Catalog con- 
tains the valuable information about 

Fur-bearers, their habits and haunts; 
how, where and when to trap them. 
trapping equi 

prices. It is yours for the asking. Send 
os your name and address today. 
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bal arm Organization Notes 


Harrison County, Missouri—This 
fall, Harrison county, Missouri, held its 
first live stock tour, which was held 
under the management of the farm bu- 
reau. Two hundred people attended, 
and stops were made at ten farms, 
short talks being made by the owners 
describing their stock. A community 
picnic was aiso held at the Globe 
school, a feature being a farm prod- 
ucts show, which was judged by the 
county agent, R. J. Howat. 





Linn County, Missouri—The county 
agent of Linn county, Missouri, Ross 
Nichols; has been spending some time 
in organizing a proposed pure-bred calf 
club. The idea of the club is to place 
a number of pure-bred Short-horn and 
Hereford calves with the boys and 
girls in Linn county. The members 
will be expected to keep an accurate 
account of feed costs and bring the 
calves in at the end of the year for 
show and sale. 





Caldwell County, Missouri, Pig Club 
Sale—A banker of Hamilton, Caldwell 
county, Missouri, has organized a 
Young Men’s Pig Club, composed of 
young men in the community. The 
banker furnishes money to purchase 
the sows, and when they farrow the 
young men owning them are under ob- 
ligations to run the sows and pigs thru 
the sale, having the right to purchase 
them back if they want to keep them. 
The money received for them is’ used 
to pay the banker for the loan, and the 
balance of the money is divided among 
the members. 





Hamlin County, South Dakota—The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Pig Club, of Hamlin 
county, South Dakota, held a success- 
ful pig sale in spite of adverse weather 
conditions and a small crowd. The 
Durocs sold for an average of $75 per 
head. Raymond Ellsworth received the 
top price, $175, for a spring boar. El- 
mer Dagner sold the highest priced 
gilt, which went for $140, and his whole 
litter, consisting of one boar and four 
gilts, averaged $87. The sale was very 
satisfactory, and should prove enough 
of an incentive to produce a much 
larger membership next year. 





Boone County, lowa, Heifer Club Sale 
—The Boone County Heifer Club was 
organized last May, with fifty-two 
calves distributed among the members. 
These calves—thirty-four Short-horns, 
nine Polled Herefords and nine Angus 

-represented the best blood lines. The 
boys and girls who are members of the 
club have been working hard the past 
few weeks in an effort to get their 
calves in good sale condition. These 
calves were bought by a committee 
which took care that they came from 
well-known ancestry, and as a result 
the calves are of high enough quality 
to go into the best herds in Iowa. They 
will be offered at public sale at Boone, 
Tuesday, November 25th. 





Farm Management Demonstrations 
—What is known as the One Day Farm 
Management Short Course has been 
initiated by the agricultural extension 
department of the Iowa State College. 
To use Mr. S. H. Thompson’s own 
words: “The purpose of the farm man- 
agement short course is, first, to dem- 
onstrate how to keep farm records; 
and, second, to show how to use them 
in making the income tax return and 

idying how to make the farm more 
profitable. Many fail to keep records 
because they do not know how, and 
others who keep them fail to use them 
because they have never learned how.” 
further purpose is also to discuss the 
ficient use of labor and the matter of 
st accounts. For five years the agri- 
ultural extension department has been 
mphasizing the use of the Farm Busi- 
ess Record Book in the study of the 
m business. It has proved so suc- 
ssful that its use is now almost uni- 
rsal. It was decided that the most 
sible way to bring this record book 
the attention of the farmers, so that 
ey would understand it, was thru the 
ounty agents. With this idea in view, 
‘ir. Thompson, Mr. Engberg, Mr. AIl- 

ugh and Mr. Galloway, all special- 
ts from the extension department, 
ve been traveling around the state, 
neeting groups of county agents, ex- 
‘ining the use of the record book, 
ow it will assist in making out the 
1come tax, and how it will stop the 
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leaks in farm business generally. The 
county agents will in turn secure defi- 
nite enrollment of not to exceed twen- 
ty-five men for each short course. The 
farm bureau must pay the traveling 
expenses of the specialist who is sent 
out by thé agricultural extension de- 
partment, and provide quarters for him 
while He is in the county. They must 
also have Farm’ Business’ Record 
Books available for those who wish to 
start their own records. Not only is 
the work thoroly explained in the first 
place, but follow-up plans have been 
suggested, in order to help those who 
have had trouble, and also for those 
who desire help in summarizing their 
accounts. 





A Codperative Live Stock Sale—The 
Sheridan county, Nebraska, farm bu- 
reau realized that the best horses in 
Sheridan county had been exported for 
war purposes, consequently they de- 
cided to hold a sale and rid themselves 
of some of their surplus stock that was 
not of very high quality. The farm 
bureau handled the advertising, listed 
the stock offered for sale, and hired a 
competent firm of auctioneers. The 
advertising brought a good many buy- 
ers from outside the county, and as a 
result some five hundred head of 
horses were sold. The farm bureau 
members will buy only the best when 
they need new horses, and it is hoped 
that the stock will again attain the 
high level which it held prior to the 
war. A similar sale was held Novem- 
ber 4th, including cattle and hogs, with 
the idea of making Sheridan county a 
real pure-bred live stock center. 





Henry County, Ohio, Activities— 
Twenty-eight men were organized un- 
der the direction of the Henry County 
Farm Bureau, with the idea of organ- 
izing and promoting the boys’ and 
girls’ club work for this year. It was 
decided to enroll five boys and girls in 
each of two clubs in each township,— 
a pure-bred heifer club and a pig pro- 
duction club. A mutual insurance com- 
pany was organized within the clubs, 
so the boys and girls will carry their 
own insurance on their animals. The 
clubs are being financed thru the Iccal 
banks. The club committee organized 
a pure-bred live stock trip, with the 
intention of discovering some likely 
stock. About one hundred miles were 
covered by auto thru Henry and Fulton 
counties, and they were successful in 
finding twenty-three well-bred regis- 
tered females, which were bought for 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club. Offi- 
cers of the Jersey Club have also ar- 
ranged for supplying boys and girls 
wishing to enter Jerseys in the calf 
club contest. During the month four- 
teen herds have been tested for tuber- 
culosis, and enough herds have ‘been 
listed to keep the government and state 
testers busy till next February. An- 
other good movement which has been 
started is the organization of a cow 
testing association. Recommendations 
have also been made for buying com- 
mercial fertilizer, and it is thought that 
a big step has been taken in the main- 
tenance of soil fertility. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Club Holds Success- 
ful Sale—An Iowa girl, Elizabeth 
Crase, thirteen years of age, topped the 
recent Boys’ and Girls’ Sow and Litter 
Pig Club sale, of Brown county, South 
Dakota. This sale was held in the sale 
pavilion at State College. Elizabeth 
Crase did not win this honor without 
running against some stiff competition. 
Altogether, 82 head were sold, for a 
total of $8,316, or for an average.of a 
little more than $100 per pig. Eliza- 
beth entered the ring with four Poland 
Chinas. She sold the three gilts for 
$750 each, and one boar, to be placed 
on the State College farm, for $175, 
making a total for her litter of $2,425. 
And it was only last March that she 
bought the dam of these pigs for $115. 
Among the other winners were Lester 
Liebert, Harold Larson, Dolan Crase, 
Murry Lievan, Harold Schrader and 
Irving Brown. Lester Liebert sold his 
two prize winning gilts for $400 and 
$240 each, while Harold Larson sold 
his litter of nine for $1,000. The other 
boys mentioned all received over $500 
each. This money is going to be spent 
wisely, as Miss Crase and the boys all 
have declared their intention of using 
the money to put themselves thru the 
local high school and eventually the 
South Dakota State College. 




















By a 14-Year-Old Boy 


Last winter one boy near Greenwood, Nebr., during the 
week his school was closed, trapped and sent us skins 
for which we paid him $77. 50. At this year’s prices, his 
week’s work would have made him over $100. 


One Farmer Sold over $3000 of Muskrats 


Last season one farmer and his boy sold us over $3000 worth of 
Muskrat Skins from two ponds on his farm. This year the same 
would bring him very much more. 


We Pay the Highest Prices 
and Send the Check by Return Mail 


We're the largest hide and fur house in Nebraska and one of the 
largest in the entire Northwest. We are manufacturers and tanners 
and can afford to pay the 34 highest prices. We are within easy 
reach of any trapper in the West or Northwest and your ship- 
ments reach us quickly and in good condition. 
we ._o— no commission, we grade your furs honest min, ond we al- 
| we quote. Letters from many of our shippe 1 = that we 
often pay at least one-third more than houses farther oat or South, 


Big New Lincoln Trapper’ 's Guide Free 


It tells the kind of traps to get, where and toset them, what kind of bait 
to use for various animals, how to kill and skin, and how to ship to at 
highest prices. With this book anyone can make @ success trapping. Get this 
Book, our price List and Shipping Tag—and you’re ready. Send name today. 
Cut out the tag below, paste it ona piece of 
Use this Ta cardboard and attach it to your next ship- 
ment. We guarantee it will get you the best prices. We have been in 
business more than 20 years, have thousands of satisfied shippers all 
over the West and refer you to any bank in Lincoln as to our responsi- 
bility. You take no chances when you ship to us and your mone 
comes back quickly. TRY US ON YOUR NEXT SHIPMENT. 


Today {LINCOLN HIDE & FUR CO.,1096@ Si., Lincoln, Neb. 


LINCOLN HIDE & Fur © 


CADWALLADER BROS S.- 


HIDES WOOLFURS - 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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BIGGS Pays 
Highest Prices 








FUR 

















FF , Biggs at Kansas City wants every 
SA ; fur you can ship and will pay the price to get 
Highest them. Spot cash—most money — quickest returns. We 
must have thousands and thousands of furs to fill waiting orders, 





Liberal Gradin 






Furs Held 
 erieeinsanane Sealab roushin te Biers ezzers | on rene tn wn 


ping simply write a 
note or letter and in- 
sertin puckage —say- 
ing ‘‘hold separate” 
and we will hold your 
furs until you have had 
time to receive our 
check and know ‘the 
price, grade and every- 
thing else ig satisfae- 
tory to you. 


Check for f7uti Sash price on the way to you 20 minutes after 
your shipment is received and ied. end for Raw Fur 
Price List and see what we — for furs. 
you at know why three quarters of a million shippers soot 
to Biggs at K. C. for ore gente ~ypeve year after year 


mame today for Free 

we Bibs ction to the ‘‘TRAPPER’S 
NGE” greatest trappers’ 
Full of pictures. 
» Stories of trapping and hunting 
re. wt secrets ta of weeping for for 


















38 Years of Square Dealing 
447 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 














NOW 


Hamilton $5.50 Tires 
5,000 MILE SERVICE Guarantee 


Never in tire history has such a cut in 


made. The cost tof the HAMILTON ie 


TIRE is now reduced to ONE-FOURTH of 
your present tire cost. 50,000 satisfied customers testi 
to the endurance powers of the HAMILTON. 

Reliner Free With Every Tire 


The Tubes Are Guaranteed Fresh Stock 
Size Size 
33x4 
34x4 6.75 2. 
33x46 10.00 2.85 
34x4% 10.50 3. 4 12.75 3.75 
35x4'4 $11.00 $3.1 
It does not matter whether you ve Hamilton Tri le 
Treed Fises on city pavements or country roads, OUR GU. 

TEBE of 5,000 Miles Goes. Tires shipped subjectto your examinction, 
Reduce Your Tire Cost toa Minimum 
Your order dbyed t of $2.00 for each tire and $1.00 

- got tube will bring them to you for examination, Balance 
. 5% discount if full amount accompanies order. State whether 
, plain or non.s same price, 


or clincher, 
HAMILTON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY | 
327 Ogden Ave., Dept. CHICAGO, pte My 
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a to Make ene we 


Dear Sir: L read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present high 
prices of feed and splendid prices for egrs, 
one can’t afford to keep hens that are not 
working. For a time my hens were not 
doing well; feathers were rough; combs 

ale and only a few laying. I tried 
ifferent remedies and finally sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, 
Towa, for two 52c packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a change right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy; 
combs red, and they began laying fine. 
I had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
I now get fivedozen. My pullets hatched 
in April are laying fine. 
Math Heimer, Adams, 
More Eggs 

Would you like to —_— more money 
from your poultry? Woald you like to 
know how to keep your birds m the pink 
of condition—free from disease and work- 
ing overtime on the egg-basket? Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko Tonix will make 
your hens lay. Send 52c fer a package on our 
guarantee—your money back if not sa! isfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterico, la. 


The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 


Minn. 
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keeps water at the 
might t me rature 
= andr tin the 


. coldest w: en 
olla week. Made of Galvanized 
I. 4 ie ett = Stet very Hen-House needs ene. 
ome jon Autometic Fountain complete 
ae BB." Also made in 3 an: 


Agents wanted. 
CAS. FORGE WORKS, SARANAC,MICH, 


p The Best Pct 

Stock Remedy 
Por Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Parrots, Canary and 
other bir is or pet animals, Germozone is a universal and sef 

for cuids, snuffies, roup, sore throat, loss of voice or sing- 

ing. infu nza, bowel trouble, distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 
gileet, loss offur or feathers, sores, wounds, skin disease, --or other 
affections of skin or mucous membrane 


*‘My hens have never done so well as this year and haven't 
lost a single chick’'—Mrs. Flora Kappie, Welker, le Simply 
grand for rabbits''--L. W. Browning, Boone, Ie. ‘Cannot praise 
Germozone enough. I use it for chicke ‘ns, stock and household’ 
~—Mrs. Wm. Hoeppel, Hugo, Okla My bird puppivs don't 
know what distemper is and | never had such goed success 
before with chicks"*--Curly Smith, Kennett, Mo. 
Germozone is sold by most drug, seed and poultry supply desiers, 
or mailed postpaid in 25c, 75c and $1.50 packages from Omaha. 
Book on treatment of diseases free with each package 


GEO. H. LEE CO. OMAHA, NEB. 

















Dept. 432 
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BOSE COMB BROW N LG 

The strain that always lays. Fine Aprti hatched 

cockere|s, $2 each till December 1 Also Mammoth 
Toulouse geese &. M. W est. Ankeny lowa 


Taylor’ s Buff ‘Orpingtons 


PLL PLS 





Big fail bargain sale. 300 early hatched cockerels, 
200 pullets, 100 hens. Big winter layers. Show 
Ddirds and utility stock priced reasonably. Write for 
description and prices. 
©. A. TAYLOR, Ames, fowa. 


1 ARK Red Rose Comb Reds, se ering end utility, 
layin: strain, If notsuited we pay return ex 
press. Highland Farm, Hedrick, Lowa. 





30 83.50, 50 65.00 


\ THITE Wyandotte eggs 15 2.00, 
Beatrice 


Poor hatches du ote ated half price 
rm Beatrice, Nebraska 

Choice Single Comb W hite e Leghorn 
y esterlaid strain, #2.00 each Mrs. 
R. 5, Cherokee, lowa 






_ SAL E 
cockerels, 
John Belting, 
os ARD bred Rose ¢ Somb Red cockere!s, ¢3 to 
$10. Guaranteed. Rose Cottage, Rivers! de, la 





YOOD scoring, big Black L enigshane, laying strain. 





J Your money back and express one way if not 
sulted. If. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa 
cocke for sale Some very 





Yc. WwW Reshorn 
S. choice t virds, Pp 
Ribbon stralas. 
Iowa 


» 82. Hiliview and Blue 
McW tits ume, Grand Junction, 





Roy 


—- - —— ——_—_+ —___— 


WW NOW and get fret choice at lower prices. 
Toulouse, Embden, African, China geese: Pekin, 
Roven. Runner, Muscovy ducks; Bronze, Holland, 
Bourhon turkeys Leading varteties chicken». Leason- 
able prices. Catalog free. &. F Reuhert t.. Mankato. Minn. 





} ENS. Pullets, | Cochkherels—W-egge «train 

White Legborns, Barred Kocka, White Heocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, reasonal Baby chick erders 
booked Ctreular. Farrow Hirsh Co., 


Pe ria, Ill 
strain. 1.50 
Wartenhorst 


S Cc. W Leghorn cocke cots, Youn £ 
OO. each. Kouen drakes at 63.00 each. 
& Sons, Sioux Falls, So. Dak 





Mare h 





ef « omb Rhode Island Red cocKerels, 
( type, dark red, bred from extra 
Excelle nt show record 
five or more, 63.00 each 
els, 85.00 each. We 


175 cockere!s, 
Twenty special 
have hundreds of 


good lh: 
$3.50 eac! 
quality cocker 


vera 


satisfied customers. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, la. 
YOR SALE—Ma amamoth Toulouse Geese, 84.00 to 
65.00 each if taken before November 25th 

Ww. H. Heimeoth, Aurelia, lowa 
GINeL > Comb Buff Orpington cockerela, arge 
size, good buff color Mrs. G. W. Smitt “aul 


lina, low 


= P. Rocks, White » Wyandottes, 8 
Cocks, bens, « \ aiebein and pullet 


Write for prices We 








can please you. Each va y 
bred on “ur separate 80 acre farms. We * e won 
at all Mi West shows White & Red Farme 
Harms Bros., Forrest, Il) Inots. 


R. Browa Leghorn cockerelas, $1.5 

« Clapsaddie, Gaiva, lowa 

W HIT: Pekin ducks 63.00 each; unrelated 
ate.5u. Carl Narveson, Kensett, Iowa. 


each. Roy 


trios 
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_WA LLACES” FARMER 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








A Good Looking Flock 


Our farmer friend put his hand deep 
into his pocket and bought pure-bred 
chickens without regard to their price. 
His breed is Barred Rocks, but he was 
not satisfied with them. When he took 
us out to see the chickens which had 
cost him a good round sum, he said: 
“T put up a house which the college 
folks recommended. It’s all right, too, 
but there is something that doesn’t 
look just right to me. What is it?” 

The chickens were scratching and 
singing; the house was clean; the ven- 
tilation was good. The “something” 
lacking was uniformity of type. Our 
friend had bought from different breed- 
ers with different ideals of a good 
Barred Rock. The result was that the 
flock looked mixed when there wasn’t 
a bad bird in the house. 

Breeders whose floeks have made a 
reputation such as the flocks from 
which this farmer bought have made, 
are all breeding toward some ideal or 
for a special purpose. Tho they may 
have the same purpose in view, they 
have followed different routes to reach 
their goal. Their foundation stock is 
different, their methods of mating are 
different, the ancestral blood is dif- 
ferent. Therefore, when a flock is 
made up of many different families or 
strains, there will not be uniformity 
of type. As we all know, the tendency 
of Barred Rock cockerels is to run 
light; the tendency of the females is 
to run dark. There is bound to be 
much variation. Ideals of the best 
color, of the size of bars, of shape and 
size, vary. To get a good looking 
flock, the breeder must have in his 
own mind an ideal of the perfect 
Barred Rock, and make all his matings 
and do all his culling with that ideal 


in mind. As sculptors chip and chisel 
to get their ideal from the block of 
marble, so must we work with what 


we have before us in our flocks to 
create something better. 

If this farmer could be persuaded 
to pen his different strains separately 
—and we doubt it-—he would get so 
disgusted with caring for his different 
vards that he would quit the poultry 
business and buy eggs. When one has 
reached the stage in poultry keeping 
where small matings are of intense 
interest, no trouble seems too great to 
carry out an experimental mating, but 
this takes time. Therefore we did not 
suggest separate matings. He has a 
good eye for uniformity. His best plan 
with his foundation stock as it now is 
is to get males of as nearly as pos- 
sible the same type and the same mat- 
ing. By breeding from good males, 
prepotent along the lines he wishes to 
strengthen, and by fixing in his mind 
an ideal for females, he will have uni- 
formity in a couple of years and feel 
the triumph of the victor. 


Questions About Buildings 


How high should a chicken house 
be? That depends upon the poultry- 
man or poultry-woman. A chicken 
house should be high enough to work 
in comfortably, and no higher. Addi- 
tional height increases the cost of the 
house, and increases the difficulty of 
reguiating the temperature. 

How high should roosts be, and how 
much room should be allowed on the 
roosts for the chickens of the differ- 
ent classes? Roosts should be from 


eighteen inches to two and a half feet 
from the floor. The roosts should all 
be on a level. For Leghorns, 6 to 7 


should be allotted on 
American breeds, 7 to 
9 inches, and for Cochins, Brahmas 
and Langshans, 9 to 11 inches. If a 
board is used for droppings, have the 
roosts about 8 inches above it. 

What is the milk paint made with 
cement, and what is claimed for it? 
Cement paint is merely cement mixed 
with warm, new milk. It is supposed 
to be used before separating, but we 
have used separated milk successfully. 
If a warm color is wanted, get some 
yellow oehre and stir in. This paint is 
said to waterproof the surface it cov- 
ers. We have used a half-barrel paint- 
ed with cement paint as a drinking tub 
for years. 


inches of 
the roosts; 


space 
for 
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How much room per fowl! should be 
allowed in building a house for chick- 
ens? Small flocks need: proportionate- 
ly more room than large flocks. For 
large flocks, four square feet of floor 
space per fowl is the least possible 
space for good results. Twenty-five 
fowls in a space giving enough room 
per fowl will lay twice the number of 
eggs that fifty fowls in the same space 
will lay. 

Where can [I get blue-prints for 
chicken houses? The Bureau of Pub- 
lications, at Washington, D. C., has 
plans for distribution. Bulletins with 
building directions may also be had 
from the state colleges. 


Feeding Ducks in Winter 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T am beginning to raise ducks, and 
would like to know what to feed them 
in winter.” 

When ducks a 


re raised for breeders, 


they are fed differently from those in- 
tended for market. Very little fatten- 
ing food is given them. The following 


Equal parts of 
and green food; 


is an excellent ration: 
corn meal, wheat bran, 
five per cent of beef scraps and five 
per cent of coarse sand or grit. Or 
give fifty per cent by measure of corn 
meal, 15 per cent of wheat bran, 15 per 
cent of green foods, such as cabbage or 
boiled small potatoes, turnips, etc., 12 
per cent of raps and 8 per cent 
of coarse sand or grit. Mix with water 
to a crumbly mass, and feed night and 
morning. The feeding stuffs should be 
mixed in a trough sufficiently large to 
hold the quantity without wasting. 
First mix the meals dry. If hay is to 
be used, scald it and then mix it in the 
meals. Also, if cooked vegetables are 
to be used, stir the meals in after be- 
ing well mixed. Mix the sand in with 
the mash. Let them eat what they will 
clean up in ten minutes, and then re- 
move the mash. Ducks should always 
have water beside them when they eat. 
They take a bite and then a sup of 
water. Grit in some form is essential 
to ducks, and should be kept before 
them at all times. Keep oyster shell 
and grit in boxes before them all the 
time, as well as using it in the mash. 


beef sc 


The Full Crop 


A back-lot breeder pointed to a hen 
with a full, pendulous crop. “Don’t 
you think that hen ought to lay; 
surely a good feeder?” 

As a matter of fact, the hen 
suffering from indigestion. Her 
was inflated with gas, probably 
eating decayed food. 

A pendulous crop is never an indi 


she’s 


was 
crop 
from 


cation of a good layer. Hens with 
such crops have overeaten at some 
time; possibly they have had a slight 


impaction, which choked the 
and made it flabby. 
is apt to cause this 


case of 
crop temporarily 
Irregular feeding 
trouble. 

If the crop is inflated with gas, char- 
coal, baking soda or any good digestive 
tablet will help. For a pendulous crop 
there is nothing to be done. The crop 
of a hen that is a good feeder is filled 
with food at night-time, yet it is not 
taut. 





Oyster Shell 


Oyster shell is not needed by chicks, 
but pullets and hens do better for hav- 
ing shell as a regular part of 
their ration. This was proved by the 
New York agricultural experiment sta- 
tion some years ago, when a poultry 
writer condemned the use of oyster 
shell as unnecessary. The New York 
station proved that a pound of oyster 
shell contains enough lime to manu 
facture about seven dozen eggs. This 
should not be fed in the mash. Fowls 
know more about what they need to 
eat than we do. If they have the shell, 
ground bone, meat scraps and grit in 
hoppers before them, with a variety of 
ground grains in dry mash, they will 
balance their ration better than we 
can balance it for them. 


oyster 
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Got 117 Eggs 
Instead of 3 


Savs One Subscriber 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
protits by doubling the egg production ef his 
hens. A scientific tenic has been discovered 
that revitalizes the flock and makes hens work 
all the time. The tonic is called “More Eggs.” 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth ef “More 
Eggs.’ and you will be amazed and del hted 
with results. A dottar’ s worth of “More x 
will double this year’s production of eggs. so if 
you wish to try this great profit maker, write 
EJ. Reefer, poultry expert, 4648 Reefer Bidg., 
Kar sas City, Mo., who will send you a package 
ot “More Eggs” Tonie for $1.00 (prepaid). So 
confident is Mr. Reefer of the results that a 
million dollar bank guarantees if you are not 
absolutely satisfied, your dollar will be re- 
turned on request and the tonic /—~ you 
nothing. Send a doar today. Profit by the 
experience of a man who has made a fortum 
out of poultry. 


E. J. REEFER, 


4648 Reefer Bidg.,. Hansas City, Me. 
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wt Wyandottes and White Orpingtons. Iowa 
; State Fair 1919 winning lst pen, Ist Cock. 200 
egg strain, strong, vigorous cockerels and laying 
pullts $3.50 and $5.00 until December ist. Duers 
Poultry Farm, Box W, Eagle Grove, iowa. 





THOMPSON & Bradley Barred Rock cockerels, 
I farm raised, 
Mrs. Clyde 


beautiful, '=-ge, vigorous birds; 
2.50 to 85.0). Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Thompsn, ‘Hopkinton, Lowa. 





»LUE Velvet Barred Rocks, brothers and sons of 

> firet prize winners, $4.00 to $10.00, guaranteed. 
Rev. Marvin Walters, Joy, Illinois. 

} OSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, March 

\ and April hatched, $3.00 each if taken in No- 
v abe. Mra. F. 8 Himebaucl h, Estherville, B. 6, Ia, 





> cB ‘Loghores one White Wyandottes. Cockerels, 
\. tine, April hatched. $2.00 each till December 
ist. L. W. Kessel, Elmore, Minn 














air, Nebr. Box 2. 


SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkey gobblers; 
also hen turkeys. Mark Holmes, R. 2, Grinnell, 


E°s from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Bros., 











QING! I yb Buff Orpingtons, good color, bone 
w aad size, 84.00 each. Joe Simon, Eagle Grove, la. 








WOR SALE—Theoroughbred Barred Piymouth 
Rocks, $2.00 to $5.00 each. D. H. Lesher, Marion, 
lowa. 





S C. Red cockerels $3.00 or 4 for $10.06 tlil December 
i. ist. April hatched, big boned, dark reds. S.J. 
Steddom, Granger. Iowa. 
NOR SALE—Choice White Leghorn cockerels, 
English strain, $2.% each. M. Farragher, Man- 
chester. lowa, R. R. No. 2, Box 16 








\ er Wyandottes for sale. Twenty-five cocker- 
els at $2.50 each. A choice selection from my 
flock. W.B. Danforth, Little Cedar, Iowa. 
Fo: SALE—White Orpington cockerels. 
Buddemeter, Sidney, Ill. 





Samuel 











H's IGH | class White Wyandotte cockerels, big boned 
fellows. November sale, $2.50 each; Decem- 
ber, 83 00. Mrs. Allen Jones, Stuart, lowa. 
\ YHITE Wyandotte cockerels, 
raised, at $2.50 and $3.00 each. 

New Sharon, Iowa. 
eS ae Rock cockere! for $3.00 if taken at 


once. Three old roosters left at $4.00. Jacob 
De Bu Iowa. 





pure bred, farm 
Mrs. Roy Steen, 





g. K esley, 





| Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, #2.00 each. 
. Tormohien strain direct. Mrs. John Pease, 
Farragut, lowa, 
EGAL 
prices. 





White Wyandotte cockerels at farmer's 
Clyde F. Cusick, Allendale, Illinois. 





RPINGTONS, White and Buff, sired by first prize 
state show winners, cocKerels and pullets. J. H 
Hartshorn. Traer, Lowa. 





YOR SALE-—Single Comb Buff Orpington cockere 1s 
from 00. A. 


consistent winners, $3.00—@5. “ 


Yraer, Iowa. 














ARGE boned White Wyandotte cockerels, $2.35; 
4 $25.00 per dozen. Henry Ducommun, Cleghorn, 
Iowa. 


} UFF Rock cockerels, good ones at $2.50 each 
Mrs. Fred Coffin, R. 3, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





N AMMOTH prizewinning Emden and Toulouse 
» 








geese, pairs $10, unrelated. R. Ellis, Beaver 
Crossing, Nebraska, 
URE blood ba Wyandotte cockerels, April 
hatched, 4 each. Mrs. John O’Connell, 
Merk len, Lowa. 





a = bred Single Comb White Leghorn cockere!s 
4 each; five or more $1.00. Mrs, Andrew 
Belling, st sidon, | Iowa. 








Mrs, 





pre g bre i Barred Rock pullets, $1.50 each. 
Andrew Belling, Sheldon, Iowa. 


Wonderful Ege Producer 


Auy poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of his 
i 





hens. A scientific tonic has been discoveres 
that revitalizes the flock and makes hens wo 
all the time. The tonic iscalled “More Eggs. 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of ‘More 
Eggs,” and you will be amazed and delight d 
with results. A dollar’s worth of “More Eggs” 
will double this year’s production of eggs, 30 
if you wish to try thisgreat profit maker, write 
E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 4648 Reefer Bldz.. 
Kansas City, Mo., who will send you a season's 
supply of More Eggs” Tonic for $1.00 (prepaid). 
So confident is Mr. Reefer of the results that 
amiliion dollar bank guarantees if not 
solutely satisfied, your dollar will be retur 
on request, and the tonic costs you noth , 
Send a dollar today. Profit by the experier ce 
who has made a fortune out of 


E. J. REEFER, 


4648 Reefer Bldg., Kansas Caty, Mo. 











0 a man 


poultry 





_ nee. 


AIREDALES, COLLIES 


and Old English Ghashane dogs. Traine 

male dogs and brood matrons, pups al! ages. Fiem = 
Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Beigian rabbits. 
Senc 6c for large. “eto list of what you want. 
W. BR. Watson, Box} @akland, lows 
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Notes of the Breeds 











Holstein Breeders Hold State Sale— 
The Iowa Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Association is making plans to hold a 
consignment sale during the coming 
year. The sale will be held in Water- 
loo, March 23d and 24th. About one 
hundred and twenty head of excellent 
specimens of the breed have been se- 
lected and will be consigned to the 
sale. 





Red Poll Breeders to Meet—Notices 
of the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Red Polled Cattle Club of Amer- 
ica have been sent to members of the 
club. The meetjng will be held in the 
Stock Yards Inn, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, on Wednesday, December 34d, 
at 2 p. m. This is during the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show, and the au- 
thorities are expecting a large attena- 
ance. 





Poland China Book of Champions— 
An interesting booklet, showing photos 
and pedigrees of the Poland China 
champions at the 1918 shows has been 
received. In a few instances, the pho- 
tos were not available, but the extend- 
ed pedigrees of the champions are 
given, affording an interesting and val- 
uable opportunity for a study of the 
blood lines that have made up the 
winners at the various shows. Copies 
of the booklet can be secured by ad- 
dressing the American Poland China 
Record, 609 Transportation Building, 
Chicago. 





Exhibits to American Royal Trans- 
ported by Truck—One of the problems 
to be faced by the committee in charge 
of the American Royal Live Stock 
show was that of getting the - cattle 
from the freight yards to Convention 
Hall, the scene of the show. Conven- 
tion Hall is the most desirable location 
for the show, because of the splendid 
housing conditions which it offers, but 
it is not accessible to the freight yards. 
Kansas City is a city of hills, and it 
was not deemed feasible to lead any 
cattle thru the slippery streets. When 
the cattle arrived in the yards, trucks 
were ready and waiting for them, in 
which they were transported to the 
hall. Cattle of a value of probably 
more than a million dollars were trans- 
ported in this way. 





Angus Men to Banquet at Interna- 
tional—The members of the American 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Association 

will hold their thirty-sixth annual 
meeting during the week of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show. The meet 
ing will be preceded by the annual ban- 
quet, which will be held Wednesday 
evening, December 3d, at six o’clock, 
in the Red Room at the Hotel La Salle. 
Some new reels of the “Doddie Movie” 





will be shown. The judge of the | 


breeding classes for Angus, Mr. Wil- 
- liam J. Grant, of Argentina, will be 
. the guest of honor, and it is hoped 
that the judge of single steers, Mr. J. 
J. Cridlan, of London, will also be pres- 
ent. The Angus sale will be held the 


a afternoon of the banquet, when forty | 


r head of good Angus cattle will be of- 
fered to the public at auction. 





National Swine Show at Des Moines 


= Next Year—The officers of the Na- 
y tional Swine Growers’ Association have 
- decided to hold the fifth annual Na- 


tional Swine Show and Exposition at | 
a Des Moines, Iowa, in 1920. The show | 


will fall in the same position in the cir- 
r cuit of fairs and expositions as it has 
$ in the past. On account of the fact 
$ that all shows will be one week later, 
on account of the date on which Labor 
Day falls, ‘the National Swine Show 
and Exposition in 1920 will be held 
a 
0 4th. There is no place in the country 
8 Where the equipment. or accommoda- 
ns for holding the Swine Show are 
tter than at Des Moines. The show 


t 
b 
ti 

any show of its kind which has ever 
b en held, notwithstanding the fact 
that bad weather kept a great many 
from attending. Now that the show 
is definitely located a sufficient length 
of time ahead of holding the exhibi- 
tion, breeders will know what can be 
expected in the way of accommoda- 
tions, location, etc. Judging from the 
Progress which the show has made in 
the past, the fifth annual évent should 
ec 
by 


en held heretofore. 





ring the week beginning October | 


is year was the biggest success of | 


lipse anything of the kind which has | 
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Sectional View 
of National Giant Smoke House, 
showing Hams, Bacon, Sausages, 
after three days’ smoking. 

















A 6-Years’ a 
Success 
AND SANITARY 


This famous. Smoke House has made and saved money 
for thousands of owners all over the world. 

It has made good in hot countries of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian 
Islands and in the Far East. It has proven a great success in the 
cold, rigorous climate of Canada and Alaska. Thousands sold 
throughout the United States— you will find them in every State 
in the Union. 

But better than that, we back this Smoke House with our written 
guarantee TO MAKE GOOD FOR YOU! 

It's the same Smoke House used by Governor Cox of Ohio; by big 
breeders and farmers all over the country. In use on Agricultural 
Experiment Farms; pictured in a leading article by Country Gentle- 
man, and recommended by Farm Paper Publishers all over the land, 

What thousands of farmers aud Farm Paper Publishers have put 
their stamp of approval upon is sure to please and satisfy you — 
and make and save money for you, too. Send today for Free 
Book and get the facts. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. COMPANY 
210 McClun Street, Bloomington, Ills. 







Don’t Sell All Your Hogs 


Save 2, 5 or 10 hogs this year and be sure of good, clean, sweet meat for your own use when wanted. 
You can do it easily with the National Giant Smoke House. This wonderful Smoke House is portable, can be 
taken into basement or kitchen and operated same as a stove — or on the back porch, or in the yard — anywhere. 

Made in three sizes—2, 5 and 10 hog capacity. Operates on sawdust and cobs, and little hickory bark for seasoning. 
Gives you better, cleaner, sweeter meat than you’ve ever had before, at less than half butcher’s prices. Or to sell 
to neighbors, town customers and stores at $20 to $30 more per hog than stock-buyers will pay you. 


ATIONAL GI 


PORTABLE 


SMOKE HOUSE 222" 
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nal National Giant 
Portable Smoke House and Sanitary Store House for Meats. 
(Beware of Imitations and Experiments) 






































After Smoking Meats, 
Use for Store House. 


ANT 














STORE HOUSE 7 
WRITE TODAY FOR J ents 
FREE BOOK  ,“coupon 


Or Send the Coupon ®>- A rece Bre Mig. Co. 


210 McClun Street, 




















FREE book contains valuable prize- Bloomington, Ii. 
a secipes for co and nd of Gentlemen: — Without obligation 
ing Hams, ‘on, usages an He a ° 
Fish at home. Gives full descrip- “ serena Dene, ¢ a vb nm 
tion — quotes low prices and sizes and full information about the won- 
contains handsome, colored derful National Giant Portable Smoke 
illustrations of all sizes of House. 

Smoke Houses. Get all 
the facts now about this 7 2 AAS Le NOr ORE ET SORTER 
ere Smoke House 

at helps you save 
and make money V4 ee NT ee eoeveede ‘ cosssesesentes 
in such an as- 
tounding way. PLEA cobidiesinieatichesttes IS icipscsnccindcnis, cdaacnicicnsticneiale 

























SANITARY NON-FREEZABLE 


STOCK WATERERS 


Are Necessary to Biggest Profit 


The difference between a low profit and the 
highest profit from stock-raising is often just 
a matter of watering facilities—to make the highest 
profit you need the best. 


To insure the highest profit insist upon OK Waterers. 
They are substantially built of the best possibile 
material. 


Made in twelve sizes and styles to meet every re- 
quirement. Guaranteed. 


Ask your dealer or write for our FREE catalog. 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 
2312 Floyd Ave. Sioux City, Iowa 
Shipments made from Stouz Ctty, Jowa, or Peorta, IU. 


Scene on Farm of 
LEWIS NOFFITT, 
Metz, Iowa. 





Insist on Steel Products 
With This Trade Mark 
Teil as what line in the list below 
you sre fateresied fn, and we will 


you our now catalok, t ex- 
chi the wenn OW sat ine caf 
steel farm equipment. ieges 
mon: 1 

poe ey-saving iarm necessities on 









Chief Lino of no more than wood, but lastsa 
etime, Build against weather, 
rate, wind and decay. You'll be ind 
of it as as_ you live, Cie 
Steel products will solve your prob- 
lem. ECIAL. Every 
made of special galvanized 
er steel. No rus’ 

Bust and rot proof, 


Chief Catalog Free 












Our big free catalog will show you 
bow you can save labor, time 
and expense; make your farm 





mo" FARM WAGONS 


>» High or low wheels—steel or wood —widefl 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any}i 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write¥ 










today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, tll, 
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Yellow Co: : a Better Feed 
White Corn 

Has the practical feeder been right 
all these years in his preference for 
yellow corn? He has backed his opin- 
ion with his money, and has often paid 
a cent or two more per bushel for yel- 
low corn than for white corn. 

For years our agricultural colleges 
and farm papers have assured the 
farmer that since white corn and yel- 
low corn contained the same amount 
of fat, protein and carbohydrates, there 
could be no difference in feeding value. 
But now science finds that yellow corn 
contains that important vitamine 
known as Fat Soluble A, whereas white 
corn does not. 

Fat Soluble A, which can not be de- 
tected by ordinary chemical methods, 
is almost invariably associated with 
yellow or green color®-yellow carrots, 
yellow sweet potatoes, yellow butter, 
green alfalfa, ete. 


with vellow color in corn, and so it 
proved to be. The practical feeder 
who has often paid a cent or two more 
a bushel for yellow corn is apparently 
vindicated. Of course, in the rough- 
age or pasture of cattle there is ordi- 
narily enough of Fat Soluble A that 
white corn is every bit as good as yel- 
low corn. But now and then there is a 
bare possibility of a shortage of Fat 
Soluble A. At any rate, yellow corn, 
under some conditions, is probably 
worth several cents a bushel more than 
white corn. 

Doctor H. Steenbock, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has done the ex- 
perimental work proving the presence 
of Fat Soluble A in yellow corn. He 
tells about the discovery in the Octo- 
ber 10th issue of Science, in the fol- 
lowing werds: 

It has now been conclusively demon- 
strated with eight different varieties of 
corn which are extensively grown in the 
middle-west, that while white corn con- 
tains no demonstrable amounts of the fat 





soluble vitamine, yellow corn may con- 
tain sufficient amounts to allow nermal 
growth and reproduction in the rat. One 


rat has suceessfully reared her young af- 
ter having been fed yellow corn suitably 
supplemented with vitamine-free protein 
and salts for seven months. On white 
corn, similarly supplemented, young rats 
usually die in three months, with the typi- 
cal symptoms of a fat soluble vitamine de- 
ficiency. 

These relations suggested the possibil- 
ity of correlating other instances of the 
simultaneous occurrence of the fat soluble 
vitamine and yellow plant pigments. We 
have at hand the interesting observation 
of Osborne and Mendel that while the oteo 
oils contain the vitamine, the solid beef 
fats do not. They state specifically that 
the oleo oils were yellow while the solid 
fats were coloriess. Furthermore, they 
were also able to separate the butter-fats 
by fractional crystallization into an active 
fraction of the liquid fats—which was 
yellow—and an inactive fraction—which 
was colorless. 

In an investigation of the nutritive 
properties of commercial oleos and their 
ingredients, the writer and coworkers 
have found a considerable difference in 
their vitamine content. It is significant 
that of the olee oils, those most highly 
pigmented were also the richest in fat 
soluble vitamine and those least pigment- 
ed were the poorest. This, in view of the 
present prevailing conception of the im- 
portance of the vitamine content of cer- 
tain fats in the diet, is a matter of such 
great economic significance that comment 
on it is reserved 
now in progrese shall have been complet- 
ed. It is mentioned here merely to indi- 
cate why it is considered possible that the 
fat soluble vitamine may be one of the 
yellow pigments or a closely related com- 
pound 

in 
which 
nary 


scores of feeding experiments in 
butter-fat as prepared from ordi- 
butter has been used as the source 
of the fat soluble vitamine we have re- 
peatedly observed variations in the vita- 
mine content. It has not been possible to 
correlate this with the degree of piemen- 
tation—which is well known to vary with 
the feed and the breed of the dairy cow— 
as the amount of natural pigment present 
had been concealed by the addition of but- 
ter color. One fact, however, appears par- 
ticularly significant, and that is that when 
butter-fat is heated its vitamine is de- 
stroyed and simultaneously there occurs a 
destruction of its pigment. Whether this 
ts an accidental coincidence or one and 
the same thing remains to be seen. 
From the evidence submitted, it appears 
reasonably safe, at least as a werking 
hypothesis, to assume that the fat soluble 
vitamine is a yellow plant pigment or a 
closely related compound, which view, 
moreover, is strengthened by the fact that 
we know thru the work of Palmer and 
Bektes of the inability of the animal te 
synthesize the yellow pigments carotin 
and xanthophyll, From its occurrence in 


Somebody guessed | 
that mavbe it would also be associated | 


until the investigations | 
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emergency. 


Car. 


The 








butter, in leaves, in carrots and in other 
materials known to be rich in carotin, it 
might be concluded that we were here con- 
cerned with carotin. Some data, that we 
have accumulated, have answered this in 
the negative, and it has been so reported, 
but it appears doubtful if much impor- 
tance can be attached to these earlier re- 
sults, as we have that 
caretin, under certain conditions, is a 
very labile compound. We do not desire 
to mislead our readers by indicating that 
we have conclusive evidence one way or 
another. , 


since observed 


Provisionally, we are assuming that the 
fat soluble vitamine is one of the yellow 
plant pigments, but we are not unmindful 
of the possibility that the reasons for the 
association of these properties in nature, 
viz., yellow pigmentation and this growth- 
promoting property, may be a genetic one 
in some cases, while in others it may be 
indicative of mere similarity in physical 
if not chemical properties. If it is not a 
pigment, no doubt instances will soon be 
found where it is found to occur liberally 
in non-pigmented materials We already 
have indications that certain materials 
are as rich in the fat soluble vitamine as 
is yellow corn, yet they are far less pig- 
mented. Whether this can be explained 
in difference of kind of pigment, which 





| 
| 
| 
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It is the product of years of intelligent 
thought and careful work—a car designed and built to 
supply higher quality in its field. Master skill and great 
sincerity are built into this car. 


The Cleveland Six brings real 
motoring satisfaction to thou- 
sands who have wanted such a 
It is a welcome expression 
of the best ideals for service to 
the world, service of transporta- 
tion and recreation. 

Cleveland is an extra- 
ordinary car of power, pick-up, 
speed and comfort, compact in 





Thousands have Wanted 
such a Car as This Is 


The Cleveland Six is a finished product, not an over- 
night venture, not rushed to the market to meet an 


its design and construction, yet 
roomy and unusually economical 
in cost of operation. 


Nearly two thousand good 
dealers have contracted to sell 
the Cleveland Six. One of these 
dealers is somewhere near you. 
Write for catalogue and the 

















progress and will be reported as the evi- 


obtained seems to warrant de- 


discussion. 


dence 
tailed 
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Attractive 
South Dakota 
the college 
dairy laboratories, 
of other college 


Booklet Put Out by the 
State College—Views of 
creamery, dairy barn, and 
together with views 
buildings, are shown in 
an illustrated booklet recently issued 
by the dairy husbandry department of 
the South Dakota State College. Some 
of the silver cups and gold medals won 
by fermer students are also shown. The 
department would be glad to mail a copy 


to anyone who may be contemplating 
taking a creamery short course, or to 
anyone else who may be interested in 


the booklet. The dates of the creamery 
short course are January 5th to March 
17th. Address the Dairy Husbandry De- 
partment, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. D. 





































sickness, Easily installed ino — 
Sanitary and ogoriess— 
Guaranteed high quallty— 
perfect satisfaction or your 
money refunded within thirty 
days. Only $9.98. Big pro- 
duction makes this low price 
possible, Write for informa- 
tion orsend in your order now 
you take no risk whatever, : 
Waterman-Water 
1121-47 Jackson St. N. 
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dealer’s name today. ) 

. 

Five Passenger Touring Car $1385 

Three Passenger Roadster $1385 

(F. O. B. Factory) I 

a 
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CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO : 
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in yellow corn is known to be principally N 

} xanthophyll, or whether we are dealing in WATERBURY Ir 

| these instances with the leuco compound, b 

remains to be seen. | a PAN TARY CLOSET : 

It is scarcely necessary to elaborate on | INDOOR ce 

these findings or to point out their pos- | This i ved t-looki 4 g1 

sible economic significance. Many inves- | R a tage t —y ie ee. ’ pr 
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SHIP YOUR 
ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 N. Clark St, Room 180, Chicago, Ii, 
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Steer Feeding Problem 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“T have fifty head of steers in the 
feed lot, and for feed I have seven 
acres of good fodder, fifty tons of sil- 
age, plenty of corn, and cottonseed 
meal at $81 a ton. New corn is about 
$1.10 per bushel. These cattle are now 
on a full feed of corn, together with all 
the fodder they want. I have been 
thinking of selling part of them about 
the first of January. When should I 
start feeding silage? I have been feed- 
ing snapped corn so far. Should I con- 
tinue this, or would husked corn be 
better?” 


Ordinarily, we would plan feeding 
out the silage and fodder first, before 
putting the steers on a heavy corn ra- 
tion. Our correspondent doesn’t have 
enough silage to go around, but never- 
theless we would have advised him to 
start out with an average daily ration 
of about twenty pounds of silage, ten 
or fifteen pounds of corn fodder, one 
potind of cottonseed meal or oil meal, 
and a gradually increasing amount of 
corn as the silage ration begins to fail. 

With cottonseed meal $81 a ton and 
corn at $1.10 per bushel, we would not 
feed very much cottonseed meal, prob- 
ably a pound and a half per steer will 
be about the limit. Oil meal in some 
localities can be bought for $76 a ton 
in car lots, and under such conditions 
we certaihly would give the oil meal a 
preference over cottonseed meal. How- 
ever, both feeds are too high to be fed 
in amounts of more than a pound or 
two per steer daily. 

As the feeding period advances, our 
correspondent had best begin husking 
his corn, and finally it may pay him to 
shell or grind. However, it is pretty 
hard to beat ordinary ear corn when 
there are hogs to follow. 


Cost of a 225-Pound Hog 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please give me the details of the 
cost of producing a 225-pound hog for 
the butcher’s block.” 

In a farm management survey in 
southwestern Iowa, Professor Munger, 
of Ames, found that the average farm- 
er required, to produce 225 pounds of 
hog weight, about the following quan- 
tities of feed: Eighteen bushels of 
corn, two bushels of oats, ten pounds 
of shorts or middlings, and one-tenth 
of an acre of pasture. The labor item 
was about five hours. There was a 
building and equipment charge of 
about $1.30, an interest charge of about 
$1.30, and miscellaneous items amount- 
ing to about 60 cents. With corn at 
$1.60 a bushel, oats at 70 cents, 
shorts at $3 per cwt., pasture at $10 
per acre, and labor at 35 cents an 
hour, the total cost of producing a 225- 
pound hog, exclusive of risk, would be 
about $36.25. There is, however, the 
risk of loss by cholera and also the 
risk of a falling market. These two 
risks together amount to fully 10 per 
cent, or about $3.60 for a 225-pound 
hog. In all probability the total cost 
of a 225-pound hog to the average farm- 
er this year is right around $40, or 
about $18 a hundred. This is on the 
basis of hogs being marketed in late 
November, December or early January. 
In the case of hogs marketed in Octo- 
ber or after the first of February, the 
cost would probably be somewhat 
greater than this. Of course, if corn 
prices stay down around $1 a bushel, 
it will be possible for farmers to make 
money on hogs next summer at around 
$13 per hundred. 








Cane and Millet for Sheep 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Are cane and millet good as feeds 
for sheep?” 


Cane, while not as good as clover or 
alfalfa, makes a good sheep roughage. 
Millet, for some reason, is not ordi- 
narily quite as good, and we would not 
care to feed it in amounts of more than 
one-half pound per sheep daily. 





Acorns Sent Abroad—The devastated 
woodlands of France and Belgium are to 
berrestored, and for that purpose the Ohio 
experiment station is supervising the 
gathering of hundreds of pounds of acorns 
which will be planted abroad. Black and 
white oak are the most desired. 
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Wes Your Father Probabi 


» “Shelied with a Sandwich 


How it makes corn bringtop market 
prices by cleaning the shelled corn 
perfectly — thus greatly increasing 
profits. And because 
it provides these ad- 
vantages every 
farmer wants his 
corn shelled by the 
Sandwich. Here is your opportunity 
to greatly increase your income. 
















Back in the days when you were 
a youngster your father probably 
shelled with a Sandwich. Or had 
his corn shelled by ” 

one! He knows ma- ower-Driven 
chinery. He knows @y AL NID W EC 
what acorn sheller Corn Shellers 
should do and how 

it should do it. He knows how 
the powerful Sandwich shells clean. 















Your Grandfather, Too, Knows 


what remarkably fine shelling and cleaning 
you can expect of aSandwich. For Sand- 
wich Shellers have been used throughout 
the great American corn belt since the days 
of ’°56—saving their cost for every man 
that invests in one. 


You’ve a Neighbor That Owns One 


Get up close to one of these durable shel- 
lers and watch how smoothly it runs. Like 
clock-work. Go to the nearest Sandwich 
dealer or better still, go to a neighbor that 
owns one and see it in actual operation. 
You'll come away witha new conception 
of what a good corn sheller really is. 


Many Special Features 


The extra Heavy Force feed and hand 


wheel for adjusting all springs in one op- 
eration are but two of the many valuable, exclusive 
Sandwich features. Find out their full importanceby 
writing for the helpful Sandwich Sheller Book. 


Large Capacity—Saves Power 


Sandwich Shellers are all big - capacity 
machines, yet they run ona minimum of 
power. Mechanical perfection down to the 
smallest detail. Friction, vibration, strains 
and wear practically eliminated. Easy run- 
ning assured. Also remarkable durability! 
The rigid frame is of sturdy, selected, 
weather-resisting oak — not maple that 
costs less, warps and rots in the mortise. 
No other sheller builder uses oak for frames. 
Thereisa Sandwich Sheller that will exactly meet your 
needs. Portable or stationary. 50 styles and sizes, 
from the one-hole hand power tothe powerful eight- 
hole spring and cylinder shellers. Horse power, 
— tractor, windmill or gasoline power with the 


‘amous Excess-Power Engine that 
delivers 25% to 40% more power than rated. 


Send Now For FREE SHELLER BOOK 


To those actually interested in better shelling, better 
cleaning and larger profits we will send without 
charge, a copy of the new, valuable Sandwich Sheller 
Book. After reading it you will know what a corn 











Learn how easily you can make your corn grade up 
and save bushels now wasted by poor shelling and the guess-work out of sheller buying. 
cleaning. Write today! for your free copy. 


Write today 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 53, Oak St., Sandwich, Ill. , | 
Branches: Council Bluffs, Sioux Falls, Kansas City, Cedar Rapids, Peoria ee ; 
o | 


Builders of Quality Corn Harvest Machinery for 63 Years 


Apollo z 


Lightning proof— Roofing Products 


sheller should be to give best results. It takes 
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to its value with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Made 
the best cast iron, surface very; 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
ple, quickly understood, convenient,| 
no dipping out,emptied in one minute. 
Water jacket prevents burning, 
ps live stock in thrifty condition 


We make 23 sizes and kinds 
of s f rs. 
ves, Water and St 
etc. 


) Scab s, Caidrons, 
Sa7 Write us. Ask for our illustrated free catalogue K 
D.R. SPERRY & CO., Box 16, Batavia, il. 













Weather proof— 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO-KryYsTone Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac- ~~, 
tured and highest in quality. Vaowunes for Roofing, Siding, Cul- 
verts, Silos, and general sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. 
For fine residences and public buildings KEY8TONE COPPER STEEL 

P lied. Look for the Keystone added 
idings”’ booklet. 37% 
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mey. When old =H ion er Sarg 
‘hiows, there are many jobs thet a 2 Galloway Kn 
me will relieve = of and it works in any 
her. Built for long and hard service. Gives 
actual horsepower for the price of 6. Portable 
stationary, bore, beav y- 
salah every pen nderdized and in 


interc 
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Note these low factory priess below—they can. 
not be matched anywhere. Fine quality —- 
ere moves sold for such a low figure before and 
pever W 


With Whiriwind Distributor 


The Galloway new whir)wind distributor abso- 
letely palvovines a every bit of manure and scat- 
pers it six to seven feet, roby — — labor in 

i Remember al on, has 


with ed ae oF Torse’e 


power—then any other 

























ad — 
and man 
ethod known. 


Don’t let this 30-day low 
price opportunity slip by. 
ot your order in early. 


Have your engine > for 
25 Winter work and your 
Spreader now for immedi- 
ee] ate or next Spring's work 
end save big money on 


both. Write (cany and 
For the get the full facts with 


complete descriptions of 


} oan bargain price, qual- 

ity Implements. Near by 

shipping points save you 

on — freight. Write #0! 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 












For the Wm. Galloway Co. 
New No.1A wet 















THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Sweilings. 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew eo required at anappli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3.8 tree. 
ABSORBINE, JR. iseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at or 
delivered. Book ‘‘Evidence™ free. 

W.F. YOUNG, ENC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mase. 
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| hired help is a serious one, 


| just because their 
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BAGS 
We buy and bags; pay freight on 2er more 
Line: a. Springtleid, 111. 





The Lot of the Hired Man 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The past two years have awakened 
rs to the fact that the problem of 
and that, 


farme 


> 


unless conditions change, it will con- | 


tinue to cause trouble. Because of this 
labor shortage, we know of many of 
the older farmers who retired from 
their farms and went to live in town, 
farms demanded 
more of their strength than they could 
give. In some cases farms were sub- 
divided among several purchasers, but 


in most cases one of the boys in the | 


family took up the farm, and in such a 
case, the problem of finding help con- 


| fronts him as well as it did his father. 


Now that the boys are out of the army, 
one would expect that the labor short- 
age on the farm would be eased up, 
but the returning boys have found that 
they want to start out in life for them- 
selves, and, if they could not get a 
farm to rent, they have gone into other 
oceupations to a certain degree. Very 
few who were hired hands on the farm 
before the war care to return to their 
former employment. 

It can not be said that wages for 
hired help are too low, for, considering 
that board, room and washing are 
thrown in, the wages are proportion- 
ately as high as in anything else de- 
manding similar labor. Let us see if 
it is not the mode of life to whieh the 
hired hand objects. 

In many farm homes there is not 
enough reading matter, either for the 
famity or hired hand. The latter, if he 
be normal, should be interested in 
farming, and he should have the ep 
portunity to dig into farm journals, 
with a daily paper added. The attitude 
that the hired man must leiter about 
outside or else spend his time in his 
little room, is enough to make any 
young fellow hate the farm. On the 
other hand, if he has a good room, 
well ventilated, with a few pictures on 
the walls, and a bed which has a de- 
cent mattress on it, he will not be so 
anxious for short hours, so that he 
may hurry to town, to stay there late 
and be sleepy at his work next day. 

Mere important still, the hired man, 
especially if he happens to belong to 
the same farming community, should 
be allowed to enter somewhat into the 
family life, instead of being treated as 
an outsider. Lonesomeness has killed 
all pleasure in farm life for many a 
young fellow who otherwise would be 
a first rate hired man, and afterwards, 
if he went into farming for himself, 
turn out to be a good farmer also. It’s 
a simple matter to include him into 
your conversation at table. You are a 
workingman, so is he—and so is every 
one who is worth his salt. Why not try 
to give him the same advantages, as 
far as living conditions on the farm are 
concerned, as your own children? La- 
borers in all other industries are get- 
ting all kinds of conveniences to keep 
them contented and pleased with their 
job. It’s a good idea to follow on the 
farm with the hired man. 

Farmers declare that their hired 
men are getting more and more anx- 
ious for short hours, and that they 
spend every minute possible away from 
the farm, loafing in some neighboring 
town. Well, has the farmer done any- 
thing to kemp the man’s interest on the 
farm? Does the hired man feel that 
the farm is something which holds 
something for him? Finally, what so- 
cial life does the average help find on 
the farm where he works? 

If farm labor is to be secured with 
less difficulty, the lot of the hired man 
must be made more pleasant. That 
does not mean that either wages must 
be raised or hours of work made less, 
but it does mean that the farmers, as 
a class, must attempt to teach their 
men to be interested in their work, 
and they must try to have the man 
share in the home life as far as pes- 
sible. 

WALTER J. MUILENBERG. 

Sioux County, Iowa. 


Cattle in Brazil have increased tre- 
mendously during the past three years. 
The estimate in 1916 was 29,000,000 
head, and in December of 1918 there 
was an increase to 37,500,000 head. 
During the war, cattle in the United 
States had increased about 8,000,000 
head, and in Braril about 8,000,000. We 
suspect that there has also been an 
increase in Argentina and in many 
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A Luther Hummer Grinder will grind a one-inch nick from an axe 


in 20 minutes. 
in less than five minutes. 


It will put a keen edge on an ordinary dull axe 


Think what this means to you in time and labor saved. Those 


who have used the “Hummer” 
fashioned, time-wasting grindstone. The 


will never go back to the old- 


HUMMER GRINDER 





sharpens mower sickles, harrow discs, plow points, ensilage knives, 
cultivator blades, scythes, hay-knives, and all other cutting tools 
twenty-five times as fast as a grindstone without drawing the 


temper from the steel. 


The secret is in the DIMO-GRIT wheels that are used only on 


Luther Tool Sharpeners. 


As you sit at the “Hummer” and pedal 


it like a bicycle, these wheels turn at a mile-a-minute clip. No 
pressure required—no oil or water to cool the steel. 


Grind the Whole Blade at Once 


The illustration at the right shows how 
the head of the ““Hummer” swivels so 
that any tool can be held easily at just 
the right angle for grinding to the best 
advantage. 


Send 25c in Stamps 
for a Dimo-Grit pocket hone. 
See for yourself how quickly 
this wonderful abrasive puts 
an edge on even the dullest 
jack-knife. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO. 


The Largest Makers of Farm 
Repair Tools in the World 


Dept. 118 Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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DRAG | SAW 








A complete power plant “for log 
sawing or ice sawing. Arm Swing 
leverage and latest improvements. 
ye tae safe, easy to operate. Engine easy 
to handle. Saw stays idie u until you push the 
chaitch lever. Start slow or fast. ble 
on Saw-—180 strokes a minute. Goes 
anywhere. Does the work of 10 men. Write 
for description and latest prices, Free, 
WITTE 


epeedy gains. 














|| STANDARD HOG REGULATOR 


Keeps the system in prime condition for 
Promotes health. 


Saves feed. 


Time tried for thirty years. 
It is a 100% tonic and regulator, based on 
vernment formula. Contains no filler. 


If your dealer can’t supply you we will ship 
direct 100 lbs., enough for 75 hogs for 2 months, 
prepaid for $15.00. Our new 48-page book on 
live stock now ready—mailed free. 


Standard Chemical Mfg. Co., Dept. 57. Omaha, Ned. 


























FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER WAY 


es eee witheut getting full facts about 


ALTA TA ADJUSTABLE FER FEED BOX 
Made ot NUINE wivte “apectty, 














NON-FREEZABLE 






WORKS AUTOMATICALLY 
SAVES FEE 
MAKES MORE MEAT 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


| Carters Ralston Mf Gt 
wans.nean, Of 
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Training for Shipping Associa- 
tion Managers 

Two of.the principal problems of the’ 
managers of the live stock shipping 
associations are the gradimg of live 
stock to be shipped and the keeping 
of association accounts. Grading the 
live stock so it can be sold by grades 
in comparatively large lots, and ‘the 
adoption of an accounting system that 
the manager can use, means addition- 
al dollars and cents to the association 
members. To help solve these impor- 
tant problems, with opportunity for 
conference on other problems, short 
courses for managers are to be held on 
the East St. Louis and Kansas City 
markets the latter part of November. 
The dates for the East St. Louis meet- 
ing are Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 18th, 19th and 
20th; for the Kansas City meeting, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, No- 
vember 24th, 25th and 26th. 

Instruction in grading hogs, sheep 
and cattle will be given by experienced 
men. Managers will have ample op- 
portunity to grade stock on the yards 
under this supervision. The work of 
pro-rating shipments and accounting 
will be supervised. by an old associa- 
tion manager. Some of the stock 
graded early in the courses will be seen 
later in the packing houses. By seeing 
how the different grades kill out, and 
knowing the demand for the different 
grades of meat, the ultimate reasons 
for grades given on the hoof will be 
better understood. 

These short courses originated from 
a suggestion of Mr. J. C. Campbell, of 
the Kansas City Bureau of Markets of- 
fice. A circular letter on the subject, 
sent out to shipping association mana- 
gers of one state, met with a very fa- 
vorable response. The plan was en- 
dorsed at a Chicago meeting of men 
interested in codperative live stock 
marketing. The work of these three- 
day short courses will be under the di- 
rection of the East St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City offices of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and marketing specialists of 
states included in the shipping terri- 
tories of the markets named. It is ex- 
pected that a good number of mana- 
gers will carry back to their associa- 
tions the benefit of these meetings. 
Additional information may be had by 
addressing Ralph Loomis, Extension 
Agent in Marketing, College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Missouri. 





Justice to Wool Growers 


The feeling of hog and cattle raisers 
that they have been the victims of mis- 
representation and deceit in their tri- 
als of the last year seems also to be 
shared by the sheepmen of the country. 
Like the other live stock men, the 
sheep growers were assured of a short- 
age, national and world-wide, of wool 
and mutton, and were exhorted to pro- 
duce to the limit. Having done this, 
they find themselves today in much 
the same unpleasant circumstances 
that surround the hog and cattle pro- 
ducers. 

So far as the sale of wool is con- 
cerned, the sheepmen have the advan- 
tage that their product is not perish- 
able. Given the necessary steadfast- 
ness of purpose and an organization 
efficient enough to carry out that in- 
tention, wool can be fed into the mar- 
ket gradually enough so that no whole- 
sale break in prices may come. 

Thanks to the work of the various 
state organizations of wool producers, 
this has been the practice followed to 
date. Most of the finer wools have 
been sold at a fair price. Market prop- 
aganda, however, is insisting that the 
coarser wools are not in great demand, 
and that sale at lower prices must be 
made. In view of the announcements 
of clothing manufacturers that the 
high cost and scarcity of wool is fore- 
ing up prices in that line, this situa- 
tion has a certain grim humor. 

The efforts to stampede the wool 
growers into dumping their unsold 
wools on a market too eager to col- 
lapse have so far failed. The last move 
to encourage this method of economic 
Suicide on the part of the wool grow- 
ers is the announcement that the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers have prevailed on the British 
government to release for sale in the 
United States 17,000,000 pounds of Aus 
tralian and New Zealand wool. A-com- 
Panion announcement indicates that 
10,000,000 more pounds of wool will be 





released during 1920. 
Whether the manufacturers actually 





In every section of the nation you will find 
that Paigecarsareregarded withrespectand 


confidence. They possess that rare faculty 


of “making friends” and this, after all, isthe 
final test of any manufactured product. 


But Paige popularity, please remember, is 
ity. We have never 
a cheap car—and never shall. 


not mere 
produc 


ice pop 


We believe that freedom from repair bills 
and excessive depreciation is infinitely more 
desirable than a mere “catch- 
price. So we use only the best of materials 
and workmanship—regardless of cost. We 
willingly pay the price of true economy. 


2325 


In brief, we build enduring satisfaction 
into every motor car that leaves this plant. 


We take the necessary time and pains to 
see. that each individual car is eal of 


ourselves and our owners—or it cannot 


penny” list 


bear the Paige nameplate. 
the one way that we know how to build 
—for Quality, first, last and all the time. 


We build in 


Such a policy may not be spectacular — 
but it is sound. Jt produces motor cars that 
will outlive any guarantee that we might 
write for them. It protects and fosters 
that great volume 3 

the most valuable asset of this company. 


good will which is 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars 





intend to. push this deal thru must be 
a matter for conjecture. Probably they 
would be satisfied if the leaders of the 
wool growers, already considerably ha- 
rassed by members impatient for re- 
turns, would become frightened and 
throw their unsold wools on the mar- 
ket. In case the wool men decide to 
fight instead of run, as is the present 
indication, probably the manufacturers 
will carry out their intentions and 
break the market with a flood of im- 
ported wool. 


The readiness of commercial inter- 
ests to sacrifice the welfare of the pro- 
ducer for their own temporary gains is 
a fairly prevalent form of economic 
imbecility. The wool manufacturers 
are following a broad and well-beaten 
path. 


It is in the power of the sheepmen 
and of farmers generally, however, to 
prevent this group of profit-blinded 
business men from encompassing the 
crippling of the wool industry. A tar- 
iff on wool impor‘s can bar foreign 
competition until the wool business is 
on a stable basis again. 


Officials of the New York and Ohio 
organizations of sheepmen are already 
working for the enactment of such a 
law. The strong western association 
of wool producers has taken similar 
action. The Iowa Fleece Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, which meets at Mar- 
shalltown, November 25th and 26th, 
will probably take a decided stand on 
the matter. 

To permit the producer to bear the 
entire penalty for a temporary over- 
production, which was encouraged by 
governmental agencies, is both unjust 
and unwise. Governmental action to 
repair the governments’. errors of judg- 
ment is apparently either considered 
useless or undesirable in the case of 





cattle and hog production. The wool 
situation, however, offers an opportu- 
nity for some partial reparation to be 
made. It is the immediate job of or- 
ganizations of sheepmen and of farm- 
ers to see that this reparation is made 
by the passage of an act placing a pro- 
hibitive tariff on wool imports. 


Legislation and Price Evils 


A New York correspondent writes: 

“I am going to Albany this winter 
with some bills to extend the powers 
of the farms and market department. 
I would like to get some suggestions 
from you as to how the interests of 
farmers may be protected by state ac- 
tion in such a case as we now have of 
sliding hog prices and high feed 
prices.” 

We regret to say that we do not 
know of any kind of legislation which 
will prevent the return of such a situ- 
ation as now exists in the hog market. 
Of course, in a general way, any kind 
of legislation which favors the forma- 
tion of powerful farmers’ bargaining 
organizations is a step in the right di- 
rection. At the same time, we must 
have a more accurate determination of 
the numbers of live stock in the United 
States every year, as well as the prob- 
able demand for live stock during the 
ensuing year. Any legislation which 
attempts to act directly on prices is 
almost certain to have vicious after- 
effects, but legislation which looks to- 
ward the farmers having greater pow- 
er of collective bargaining, or which 
looks toward a better understanding 
of the underlying supply and demand 
situation by the mass of people, is cer- 
tain to have a stabilizing influence on 
prices. 
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as AND TOOLS 


- Do it with a Disston Buck 
Saw—It’s Easier. 


Disston Buck Saws are known all over Amer- 
ica for the way they saw wood. 

Finest steel in the blade—Disston Crucible 
Steel, made in the Disston plant. You can tell 
by the way it “sings” how keen its teeth are. 

For the wood-sawing you have to do—get a 

Disston. It will make it easier for you—fewer 
strokes to get through. 
E You can feel the Disston bite in; clean and 
q sure—no slipping and gliding—and you don't 
4 kaveto put so much weight on it toget through. 
Soa You can get Disston Saws at any good hard- 
SS.32] ‘ware stere—many of them specialize on Diss- 
tons exclusively. 

Send today for free copy of “‘Disston Saws 
and Tools for the Farm.” It contains informa- 
tion of value to you. 


Henry Disston & Sons, inc. 
















































































DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years - and Growing Faster Every Year 
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By I. W. 


One of the greatest summer com- 
forts, and yet easily within the means 
of the average farm household, is a 
good supply of ite. This is especially 
true in case of sickness or where milk 
and cream are handled for the market. 
In fact, once the household becomes 
accustomed to its use, ice is no longer 
simply a comfort and luxury, but be- 
comes a necessity. Most of us appre- 
ciate the merits of ice-cold tea and lem- 
onade in hot weather, but few know 
the pleasures of rich farm milk and 
buttermifk chilled to any desired de- 
gree. And with these go the great pos- 
sibilities of ice cream, sherbets and the 
various iced and chilled desserts. Plen- 
ty of ice permits the use of the house- 
hold refrigerator, the intelligent use 
of which will in these times of high 
food prices ge a long way toward re- 
turning the cost of providing the ice 
supply. This will be a little trouble, 
of course, but surely any farmer with 
a@ plentiful and convenient supply of 
ice can take the time necessary to ship 
a cake of ice into the refrigerator two 


A FARM ICE HOUSE 


DICKERSON 





or three times a week. 





farmer expects success with his ice 
storage. 

The old-time idea was to locate the 
ice house near the source of supply, 
for convenience in filling, but this is 
all wrong. It should be just as close 
as possible to where the ice is to be 
used. Probably the best location is in 
one corner of the dairy room or barn, 
so that it can be used morning and 
night for cooling the milk and cream. 
If only a small amount of milk is pro- 
duced, the ice house might well be put 
quite close to the house. [ft should be 
shielded as much as possible from the 
direct sunshine, but the chief depend- 
ence must be placed on dead-air space 
and other insulation. Good drainage is 
essential, and this must be tooked after 
carefully in locating and building the 
ice house. 


For the average family, where only 
a small amount ef milk is handled, an 
ice house twelve feet square and ten 
feet high will hold sufficient ice for all 
ordinary needs; but where it is to be 
used in cooling large quantities of 
milk, a house 14x20 is none too large. 
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Why do not all farmers have these | 
comforts, when they can be secured | 
at the cost of a few doHars and two 
or three days’ work per year, at a time 
when the men and teams are not very | 
busy? Sometimes it is due te difficulty 
in securing a supply of good ice, altho 
this trouble can usually be easily over- 
come by proper foresight. More often, 
however, it is due to disheartening re- 
sults where ourselves or our neighbors 
have tried the plan in a slip-shod and 
haphazard way. I remember very dis- 
tinctly how, as a boy on the farm, we 
finally talked our father into putting 
up a supply of ice one winter, with 
what high hopes we undertook the 
proposition, and how disappointing the 
results were, due very largely to the 
poor way in which the ice was put up. 
We smoothed off the ground north of 
the barn, put down. a floor of poles, 
spread a layer of sawdust over them, 
and then cut and hauled enough ice to 
build a pile about ten feet square and 
eight feet high. We then built around 
this a pen of straight poles, put on a 
board roof, and then filled in around 
and over the ice plenty of sawdust, 
well tramped down. Rats nested in 
the sawdust, rain blew in thru and un- 
der our roof, and, of course, our ice 
melted many times as fast as it should 
with proper protection. But with all 
these drawbacks, we had plenty of ice 
up to the latter part of the summer. 
We were sure of faflure, because of 
our faulty construction, but we did not 
know the use of concrete and hollow 
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tile, which must be made use of if the 





The size will depend, to a certain ex- 
tent, on how carefully the house is 
built and insulated, as the wastage will 
be much less with the better construc- 
tion. 

While in some cases it may be pos- 
sible te construct the ice house par- 
tiaNy underground, little or nothing is 
to be gained by this method, as the ice 
must be protected from the natural 
heat of the earth as well as that of the 
air, the difference being only in the 
amount required. The greater diffi- 
culties in drainage and the inconveni- 
ence in getting the ice out will more 
than balance the slight gain in the 
cost of construction. Because of this, 
we will confine our remarks entirely 
to the above-ground type. 

Whatever material is used for the 
walls, the foundation should be of con- 
erete extending below the surface 
about 18 to 24 inches, and with the 
lower part about 18 inches wide. A 
mixture of one sack of cement, three 
eubic feet of clean sand and five cubic 
feet of gravel or broken stone is about 
right for this. The fleor should be 2 
four-inch concrete slab, as shown if 
the diagram, of 1:2%:4 mixture, with 
a slope toward the center of about 
one-fourth inch to the foot. This should 
be placed on an eight-inch fill of cin 
ders and gravel, well tamped. Very 
satisfactory results can be secured by 
simply using a cinder or gravel floor, 
altho the cement floor is more satis 
factory and probably cheaper where 
the ice house is of permanent construc- 


tion and used year after year. In gith- 
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er case, a drain should be put in as 
shown, with a trap to prevent the ad- 
mission of air. The lower end of the 
drain should always be protected by a 
screen, from the entrance of small ani- 
mals, which might choke it. 

The walls as shown are of eight-inch 
hollow tile laid in cement mortar, the 
dead-air spaces of which give a very 
high insulation. Inside of this should 
be placed two-inch furring strips, to 
which are nailed waterproof creosoted 
laths, and on this an inch coat of ce- 
ment plaster. One way of fastening 
the furring strips to the tile wall is to 
set a wire loop into the mortar joint 
and then twist the free ends around 
the strip. The air spaces between the 
strips should be packed loosely with 
sawdust or shavings, to prevent circu- 
lation of air, or, better these spaces 
may be filled with some of the com- 
mercial insulations available. 

If preferred the walls may be made 
of 2x4’s sheathed on both sides with 
drop siding over waterproof paper. The 
inside should then be furred, lathed 
with waterproofed lathing and given a 
one-inch coat of cement plaster. The 
spaces between the joints should have 
a layer of commercial insulation and 
the remaining spaces filled so as to 
prevent air circulation. 

The ceiling as shown is of 2x8-inch 
joists the lower side being covered 
with waterproof building paper, on 
which is nailed waterproof lathing and 
given a one-inch coating of cement 
plaster. Commercial insulation and dry 
sawdust should be put between the 
joists, and the top should be covered 
with drop siding or shiplap over water- 
proof paper. 

If preferred, the ceiling could be 
constructed by putting across steel I- 
beams, which could be filled in be- 
tween with clay blocks laid in réin- 
forced cement. This should be furred, 
lathed and plastered on the under side. 
The upper side should be furred, then 
given a layer of commercial insulation 
and covered with drop siding over wa- 
terproof paper. 

The roof may be constructed as 
shown, with 2x4 rafters covered on 
both sides by waterproof paper and 
sheathing and then with any desired 
type of roofing. Care should be taken 
that good joints are made between the 
coverings of ceiling and roof, so that 
there is no chance for air circulation. 
The end walls should be carried up to 
the gables, care being taken to make 
all joints as nearly air-tight as pos- 
sible. The doors should be double and 
well insulated and should fit the open- 
ings closely, with the edges lined with 
felt or heavy cloth. 

In putting in the ice, an eight-inch 
layer of sawdust or chopped straw 
should be spread over the floor, and the 
ice stacked closely together over this, 
leaving an eight-inch space around the 
outside, which should be packed well 
with whatever insulation is used. 
Weathered sawdust should be used, as 
the fresh dust will heat. Chaff or 
chopped straw or dry shavings also 
make satisfactory material for packing 
around the ice. At least twelve inches 
of this material should be on top, be- 
tween the ice and the ceiling. 

Another thing which should be 
looked after at this time is a safe and 
convenient source of supply. Ice cut 
from rivers and lakes away from large 
cities is usually fairly safe, but ponds 
or streams into which house or barn- 
yard sewage can get should not be 
used. If no satisfactory source is avail- 
able, it will usually be practicable to 
scoop out a shallow pond in some safe 
place and let this fill up in time for 
the winter’s ice harvest. We will take 
up in a later article the proper tools 
and methods of harvesting. 

Where a milk-cooling room is desired 
it will be very easy to construct one 
by partitioning off one lower corner of 
the ice room. There will be no change 
in the outside walls whatever, but the 
cooling room should be separated from 
the ice chamber by a four-inch con- 
crete wall and roof, with no air space 
whatever. These walls should be of 
1:2:3 concrete to prevent water seep- 
ing thru. It will mean, of course, a 
set of doors for the cooling room and 
another for the ice chamber. 

Such an ice house will cost perhaps 
more than the average farmer will 
think he can afford to put into it; but 
it must be kept in mind that it is built 
in such a way as to give a very long 
life, and that his cost per year is very 
little more than the interest on his in- 
vestment. And surely such a small 
cost is justified by the comforts and 
advantages of having a plentiful sup- 
ply of ice in hot weather. 





Now is the Time to Buy 
Your Spreader 


A GOOD manure spreader, properly used, 
will undoubtedly earn its full cost and more 
on any average farm ina year. Besides doing that, 
it gets you into the habit of fertilizing your land regu- 
larly and so building up a soil condition that makes 





your farm more valuable with each succeeding year. 
Everybody expects prices of farm products to 
continue high. The market will absorb everything 


you can raise and pay you well for it. 


Occasional 


top dressings of growing crops will increase your 
yields, probably more than enough to pay for 
your spreader, and will also give you even greater 


: 


assurance of bigger 
spreader now and get busy 


elds next year. Buy your manure 


For best results, get one of the light-draft 


Corn Ki 


— Cloverleaf — 


20th Century 


spreaders, whichever of the three the dealer sells, All these 
machines spread beyond the wheel tracks, yet are so narrow 
they can be driven right into the barn for easy loading. There 
are three handy sizes, small, medium, and large. Each can be 
adjusted to do the heaviest spreading ever required, or for the 
lightest kind of top dressing. The spread is wide enough to 
dress three rows of corn at once. 

You cannot expect land to grow bumper crops on an empty 
stomach. It will pay you well to feed yourcrops. Buya 
Low Corn King, Cloverleaf, or 20th Century spreader now. 
In a year’s time you can charge the full cost off your books 


and have a spreader that has cost you _nothi 
do good work for years to come. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the sol! 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm ani{mals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
- they eat their feed and grow. We want to stady 

i these things and many more, and any time any- 
pa wents to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which be hae noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Most farm boys have to milk cows 
morning and night, day after day, until 
they get thoroly tired of cows. But in 
spite of the everlasting grind, dairy- 
ing is a coming thing. The secret of 
the dairy cow’s success is that out of 
the ordinary acre of corn land. the 
dairy cow can make about 70 pounds 
of protein, 100 pounds of milk sugar, 
and 70 pounds of butter-fat, whereas 
the beef steer, out of the same acre, 
can make only about 35 pounds of pro- 
tein and 65 pounds of beef fat. The 
dairy cow produces just about twice 
as much digestible human food per 
acre as the beef steer. And not only 
does she produce more food, but she 
produces food of a better quality, for 
milk, butter and cheese contain much 
larger amounts of such vitamines as 
Fat Soluble A and Water Soluble B 
than meat. The hog shows up rather 
better than the. beef steer in competi- 
tion with the dairy cow. From the acre 
of land out of which the dairy cow is 
able to make about 70 pounds of pro- 
tein, 100 pounds of milk sugar and 70 




















pounds of fat, the hog will make about | 


30 pounds of protein and 150 pounds 
of fat. 


The dairy cow is a high-quality ma- | 


chine, and, like all high-quality ma- 


chines, needs careful watching, and it | 


is right at this point that the dairy cow 


falls down in competition with the fat | 


hog and the beef steer; there are not 
enough people educated to give the 


dairy cow the kind of attention she | 


must have. When a dairy cow con- 
verts the produce of an acre of corn 
belt land into human food, it is neces- 
sary to spend about 50 hours taking 
care of the cow, whereas under the 
same conditions the hog or beef steer 
requires only about 10 or 11 hours. The 
dairy cow may be twice as economical 
in her production of human food as the 
beef steer, but she is five times as 
wasteful of human energy. As long as 
farm hands are scarce in the corn belt, 
most farmers will stay by hogs and 
beef steers rather than dairy cows. 
The man who really likes cows and 
who is willing to work hard day after 


day and year after year can probably | 


make a bigger success dairying than in 
any other branch of farming. But in 


' Towa, especially during the last four 


years, the dairy farmer has gotten less 
money for the hard work he has put in 
than either the hog man or the cattle 
feeder. 

The way for most farmers to handle 
the dairy game is to milk five or six 
cows on the side when all conditions 
are right. These cows can be ordinary 
Short-horns, or, for that matter, Angus 
or Herefords. At the Kansas experi- 
ment station they have been able to 
get as high as 10,000 pounds af milk 
out of pure-bred Scotch Short-horns, 
which is considerably more than the 
ordinary grade Holstein in Iowa gives. 
And so I think that the average farmer 
who just goes into the dairy business 
for a year or two at a time is doing the 
right thing to use the ordinary beef 
cows which he already has. 

Occasionally a farm is situated just 
right to justify real dairying. In such 
a case, the thing to do is to buy a bull 
of one of the real dairy breeds. This 
commits you to an everlasting grind, 
but you can make it profitable and in- 
teresting if you really like cows and 
use your head. One of the first requi- 
sites to success is to get the right kind 
of a dairy bull. A really good dairy 
bull can increase the productive ca- 
pacity of your herd by just about one- 
half. Another very important thing is 
to study feeding. Let silage and clover 
or alfalfa hay be the backbone of your 
ration, and in addition feed some such 
grain mixture as three parts of ground 
corn, two parts of ground oats, and 
one part of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal. Feed the grain at the rate of 
one pound for each 3.5 pounds of milk 
produced during the first month or two 
after freshening, and then gradually 
increase the grain, even tho the cow 
is falling off in her milk some. Increase 
the grain until six months after fresh- 
ening, when it is just as well to give 
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This season's prices are breaking all records. 
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about one pound of grain for each 2.5 
pounds of milk produced, or, in the 
case of Jerseys, one pound of grain for 
each two pounds of milk. Remember 
that you can’t expect to get milk with- 
out feed. You can cheat a cow for a 
time and cause her to make milk out of 
her own body tissues, but if you follow 


| ‘this policy very long the cow will break 


down and you will have to send her to 
the butcher as a worthless dairy ani- 
mal. On the other hand, don’t feed 
heavily unless you are prepared to mitk 
out a cow clean twice daily and watch 
her udder. 

The most important thing of alt in 
the dairy game is. to be on the job 
early and late every day of the year. 
Watch your cows, watch their appe- 
tites, and especially watch their ud- 
ders. If the least sign of caking ap- 
pears, spend ten or fifteen mimutes 
twice a day massaging the udders. 

Dairying is a hard game. Probably 
most farm boys are doing the right 
thing to stay out of it. Just the same 
it has a fascination all its own. There 
is greater opportunity for making an 
improvement in dairy cattle than in 
either hogs or beef cattle. Farm boys 
who really like cows and are willing to 
work hard can make a lot of money out 
of dairying during the next fifty years. 


Wild Carrott 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a 75-acre meadow infested 
with wild carrot. Is it a bad weed, and 
what is the best way to get rid of it? 
Would plowing the land and putting it 
to corn next year be the best course 
to pursue? Will the seed live in the 
ground for many years?” 

Wild carrot is one of our worst mea- 
dow weeds. Our correspondent should 











prepare to pull it by hand next year in 
case he leaves the land in meadow, or 
else he should plow next spring for 
corn. Putting the land to corn and 
giving clean cultivation generally gets 
the best of wild carrot without much 
difficulty. We regret to say that we 
do not know just how long wild carrot 
seed will live in the ground. 





Shoo-Fly or Flower-of-An Hour 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of shoo-fly, and writes: 

“This weed grows in my corn field, 
and I would like to know the name of 
it and how to kill it out.” 

Shoo-fly is a low-growing plant with 
a pretty, rather large yellow flower. 
In fact, it was originally spread thru 
the country by seedsmen who sold it 
to housewives as an ornamental plant. 
Wherever it gets a foothold in a corn 
field, it spreads very rapidly because 
of the abundant seeds produced. How- 
ever, it is really no more serious than 
foxtail, for the reason that it does not 
grow so very large, and it lives for 
only the one year. It is not nearly so 
serious as its cousin, butter-print, or 
velvet weed, which grows large enough 
to compete seriously with the corn 
plants for food and moisture. 

When shoo-fly once gets a foothold, 
there is no easy way to get rid of it, 
any more than there is of foxtail. The 
Towa law lists shoo-fly as a noxious 
weed. We believe this to be a mis- 
take. In our opinion, shoo-fly is no 
more’ noxious than foxtail. 
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The Use of Leisure 


Mrs. Hobbs, Women’s Branch, Eng- 
lish Board of Agriculture, is a woman 
who feels very keenly the importance 
of bringing the best to the rural home. 
We can not quote her exact words, but 
following a little visit with her, we 
on what we believe is her mes- 
to women in the country. The ru- 
ral home is of supreme importance. 
Women in the rural home must have 
every labor-saving convenience in or- 
der that they may do the work of their 
homes with the least possible drain 
on themselves as workers, since their 
position as wife and mother is of far 
greater, importance than their position 


pass 
sage 


as housekeeper. The woman who is 
worked to the limit can not give to 
her children the benefit of her experi- 
ence, of her phliosophy of life, of her 
mind Everything possible should be 
done to compress housework into few 
hours. 


This done, there must be some home 
work which will give the women plea- 
sure and profit. “Of what use is it,” 
she asked, “to give women conveni- 
ences which shorten their working 
hours unless they are going to make a 
better use of their working hours for 
themselves and their families? Isn't it 
sad to see a woman working to get 
away from her home, and dreading to 
come back and face the work again, 
instead of improving the conditions of 
her home and finding entertainment 
and recreation there which make her 
home the best place to spend her 
leisure hours? In England in some 
districts they are starting classes to 
teach women work that can be done in 
the home.” 

Gail Hamilton says: “Suppose the 
work and worry to be suddenly abro- 
gated to the degree that the thousands 
of harassed women who toil with 
broom or needle or disheloth or knead- 
ing trough from morning till night 
should suddenly find on their hands 
four hours every day of leisure— 
leisure that absolutely need be filled 
up by no family knitting, mending or 
oversight—would it be a boon? In 
many cases I greatly fear not. After 
the first luxury of utter rest from 
strenuous work, I greatly fear that that 
four hours would be the dullest and 
dreariest part of the day. If it has 
come to this, that we know not what 
to do with ourselves, shall we go on 
providing toys, or shall we turn about 
and straightway learn self-direction? 
You say that a woman must not be 
thinking of herself, her own growth 
and good all the time. Sodol. But is 
she to obtain and exhibit self-forgetful- 
ness by self-culture or self-neglect? 
Will you be most likely to forget your 
head by thoroly combing and brushing 
your hair every morning, or by brush- 
ing it not at all? Does not health con- 
sist in having your organs in such a 
condition that you do not know you 
have organs? A dyspeptic man is the 
most subjective person in the world. 


He thinks more about himself in a 
week than a well person does in a 
year.” 


Our leisure can be well employed in 
doing the things the family can do to- 
gether. When the family scatters for 
their good times, there can be no fam- 
ily unity. What we are is shown by 
what we do with our leisure time. 
“Duties are pressing on me, and the 

time for work is brief; 
What if with purblind vision I neglect 
the very chief? 
What if I do with ardor 
sand could, maybe, 
And leave undone forever 
meant for only me?” 


what a thou- 


what was 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


Turkeys have been so scarce and 
high for several years that soon we 
will cease to look on this fowl as the 
Thanksgiving bird. Yet there is a feel- 
ing that the Thanksgiving dinner 
should preserve a sameness from year 
to year, in order to uphold the tradi- 
tions of Thanksgiving. This meal is 
not so much a dinner as a ceremony. 
To have the same viands, to serve the 
meal after the same custom, to lay the 








table the same way, and have certain 
decorations and dishes for Thanksgiv- 
ing all help to fix the feast in mind as 
something different. 

We must have a roast, of course—of 
fowl, beef or pork—a roast with stuff- 
ing of some kind. And with the roast 
there must be candied sweet potatoes, 


mashed potatoes, gravy, cranberries 
and cabbage salad. The celery will 
seem much more “Thanksgivingy” if 


it is in a celery glass and father asks 
for “some of the boquet,” but doubt- 
less the young folks won’t permit of 
such an old fashion. 

To be sure, we don’t need a spread, 
so far as nutriment is concerned, but 
this Thanksgiving dinner is more than 
a meal—it is a feast. So not only jelly 
but a jam may find its way to the table 
without protest, together with pickles. 
The ideal pickle, to one person, may 
be spiced peaches—whole; another 
may long for the whole spiced crabs 
with a stem on one end and a clove 
on the other. Whatever pickle the 
fruit closet may hold, the best should 
be brought out for Thanksgiving. 

And the dessert? The crest.of the 
dessert of course is nuts and raisins 
and apples. These follow mince pie or 
plum pudding. In addition to these, be 
sure to have doughnuts rolled in sugar, 
with a plate of doughnut balls for the 
children. This is a real feast. “But 
we hae meat, and we can eat, and sae 
the Lord be thanked.” 





Placing the Emphasis on 
Rural Health 


The National Country Life Associa- 
tion, which holds its second conference 
in Chicago this month, has put the 
emphasis on rural health. The confer- 
ence is built around this central theme 
in an endeavor to ascertain the reason- 
able needs of rural health and the op- 
portunity and responsibility of each of 
the social forces of the rural commu- 
nity in a health program. We give 
some of the subjects of the conference 
as suggestions for rural club study: 
The nature of the more important ru- 
ral physical handicaps; the school and 
rural health; the mobilization of forces 
for improving rural health; participa- 
tion and coéperation of governments 
on the federal aid principle in the im- 
provement of rural health; relation of 
health to human progress; rural health 
nursing; the need and some sugges- 
tions for supplying hospital facilities 
for rural people; education and rural 
health; recreation and rural health; 
the local government and rural health; 
the administration of rural health 
work 

Among other committees is the com- 
mittee on rural leadership training. 
The lack of leaders is said to be the 
great lack in the country today. In ev- 
ery community there are women and 
men who are fitted for leadership, but, 
like the queen bee, they need to be fed 
the royal jelly of encouragement and 
belief in their ability to lead. A good 
leader is always willing to follow the 
leader who comes after her, and to give 
the support of her experience. 

Rural health is at the base of rural 
prosperity and morality. We can not 
put too much emphasis on this impor- 
tant question. 


Thinking of the New Home 


Mrs. Z. writes: 

“IT am thinking very hard these days 
of a well-planned and step-saving home 
—a home where as a family we may 
come to rest, and as a peaceful circle 
sit around an open fireplace in a well- 
appointed, cheerful, sunny, roomy liv- 
ing-room. From this living-room will 
be an opening into a pleasant dining- 
room, not too large for comfort, where 
with our guests we may gather around 
the table. From this room back will be 
a very well-arranged, cheerful, step- 
saving kitchen. Plenty of cupboards 
for supplies, built-in table, sink, cabi- 
net and ice-box, closet for brooms, 
mop, dust-cloths, etc. There will be 
a wash-room handy to the kitchen. The 
dining-rom may be reached without 
passing into the kitchen. There will be 
several bedrooms and bath and toilet; 











two nice, large sleeping-rooms and 
closets, with sleeping porch above. In 
the basement, laundry room, canned 
fruit, fuel and furnace rooms. 

“TI do not care for the open stairway, 
as it takes too much dusting and extra 
cleaning when not in nse. The same 
with colonnades; they are lovely to be- 
hold, but when cleaning day comes [ 
much prefer the French doors. 

“While we plan, we are thinking of 
the days when work will not be so 
easy—when our three boys, nearly 
grown, may not be with us. The up- 
stairs then can easily be done away 
with and the first floor furnish ample 
room. 

“I want to say in regard to the ar- 
rangement of buildings and yard, by 
all means have it platted and planted 
by a real landscape artist. You will 
never regret it. Plan well while you 
are building. Name the farm. Make 
your home entrance with roomy pil- 
lars at the road entrance of your drive 
to the house. Three and a half years 
ago, we had a landscape architect plat 
our yards all ready to put the house 
on the same spot where the old one 


stands. Our planting has been most 
gratifying—a source of pleasure and 
comfort. Many people have been to 


see it and admire it. 

“I would like to hear from others 
about planning the home; also draw- 
ings and designs.” 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Why Reddy Fox Wears Red 


Jenny Wren has told Peter Rabbit that 
there is a special reason for Reddy Fox 
wearing a red coat, and Peter has per- 
suaded Grandfather Frog to tell him why 
it is. Grandfather Frog is just beginning 
the tale. 


“A long time ago, when the world was 
young, old Mr. Fox, the grandfather a 
thousand times removed of Reddy Fox, 
was one of the smartest of all the forest 
and meadow people, just as Reddy is now. 
He was so smart that he knew enough not 
to appear smart, and the fact is his neigh- 
bors thought him rather dull. He wore 
just a common, every-day suit of dull 
brown, like most of the others, and there 
wasn't anything about him to attract at- 
tention. He was always very polite, very 
polite indeed, to every one. Yes, sir, Mr. 
Fox was very polite. He always seemed 
to be minding his own business, and he 
never went around asking foolish ques- 
tions or poking his nose into other peo- 
ple’s affairs.” 

Grandfather Frog stopped a minute and 
looked very hard at Peter after he said 
this, and Peter looked uncomfortable. 

“Now, altho Mr. Fox didn’t appear to 
take any interest in other people's affairs 
and never asked questions, he had two of 
the sharpest ears among all the little 
meadow and forest people, and while he 
was going about seeming to be just mind- 
ing his own business, he was listening 
and listening to all that was said. Every- 
thing he heard he remembered, so that it 
wasn't long before he knew more about 
what was going on than all his neighbors 
together. But he kept his mouth tight 
closed, did Mr. Fox, and was very humble 
and polite to everybody. Every night he 
came home early and went to bed by sun- 
down, and everybody said what good hab- 
its Mr. Fox had. 

“But when everybody 
Mr. Fox used to steal out and be gone 
half the night. Yes, sir, sometimes he’d 
be gone until almost morning. But he al- 
Ways took care to get home before any 
of his neighbors were awake, and then 
he'd wait until everybody was up before 
he showed himself. When he came out 
and started to hunt for his breakfast, 
someone was sure to tell him of mischief 
done during the darkness of the night. 
Sometimes it was a storehouse broken 
into and the best things taken. Some- 
times it was of terrible frights that some 
of the littlest people had received by be- 
ing wakened in the night and seeing a 
fierce face with long, sharp teeth grinning 
at them. Sometimes it was of worse things 
that were told in whispers. Mr. Fox used 
to listen as if very much shocked, and 
say that something ought to be done 
about it, and wonder who it could be who 
would do such dreadful things. 

“By and by things got so bad that 
they reached the ears of Old Mother Na- 
ture, and she came to find out what it 
all meant. Now, the very night before 
she arrived, Mrs. Quack, who lived on the 
river bank, had a terrible fright. Some- 
body sprang upon her as she was sleeping, 
and in the struggle she lost all her tail 
feathers, She hurried to tell Old Mother 


else was asleep, 














Nature all about it, and big tears roileg 
down her cheeks as she told how she had 
lost all her beautiful tail feathers. Oig 
Mother Nature called all the people of 
the forest and the meadows together. She 
made them all pass before her, and she 
looked sharply at each one as they went 
by. Mr. Fox looked meeker than ever, 
and he was very humble and polite 
“Now when Mr. Fox had paid his re. 
spects and turned his back, Old Mother 
Nature saw something red onthe tail of 
his coat. It was nothing but a little smear 
of red clay, but that was enough for OM 
Mother Nature. You see, she knew that 
Mrs. Quack’s home was right at the foot 
of a red clay-bank. She didn’t say a worg 


until everybody had paid their respectg 
and passed before her Then she told 
them how grieved she was to hear of al 
the trouble there had been but that she 
couldn’t watch over each one all the nes 
they must learn to watch out for them. 
selves. 

“*And so that you may know who te 
watch out for, from now on never trust 
the one who wears a bright red coat.” 


concluded Old Mother Nature. 


“All of a sudden Mr. Fox became 
aware that everybody was looking at him, 
and in every face was hate. He g ced 


at his coat. It was bright red! Then Mr 
Fox knew that he had been found out, 


and he sneaked away with his tai! be- 
tween his legs. The first chance he got, 
he went to Old Mother Nature and begged 
her to give him back his old coat. She 


promised that she would when his heart 
changed and when he changed his ways 
But his heart never did change, and hig 
children and his children’s children were 
just like him. They have always been 
the smartest and the slyest and the most 
feared and disliked of all the little people 
on the meadows or in the forest And 
now you know why Reddy Fox wears a 
red coat,”’ concluded Grandfather Frog. 

Peter Rabbit drew a long breath 
“Thank you, thank you, Grandfather 
Frog,” said he. ‘‘I—TI think hereafter I'll 
be quite content with my own suit ever 
if it isn’t handsome. Jenny Wren was 
right. A good heart and honest ways are 
better than fine clothes.” 

(Jimmy Skunk never hurries ,and 
week's story will tell us why.) 
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When the dead leaves came slipping 
down and skimmed over the path to 
the barn, Mrs. Marsh made her mince- 
meat for Thanksgiving. A ‘little later 
ghe mixed her plum pudding. Thanks- 
iving week the kitchen was filled 
with sweet, spicy smells when she 
baked her mince pies, stewed her cran- 
berries and dressed the turkey. 

Mrs. Marsh was the best of house- 
keepers. Staccato in movement and 
voice. with a quick, alert step and a 
rather abrupt way of speaking. “A 
staver for work,” her neighbors called 
her. “Why should I rest when I can 
keep going.” she often demanded. ~- 
couldn't sit in a rocking-chair while 
there is work to be done.” 

Big, comfortable-looking Joe Marsh 
shifted uneasily at this line of talk. 
“The trouble is,” he .answered, plaint- 
ively, “you make me work when I don’t 
want to work. We ought to get some 
good times out of life.” 

On the morning of Thanksgiving, 
Mrs. Marsh heard her husband shak- 
ing down the ashes and stirring around 
the stove. A minute later he called up 
the stairs: “Dora, no fire today. There 
is a piece out of the fire-back. We'd 
spoil the range if we tried. to light a 
fire in it like it is now.” 

“Let me see.” His wife hurried 
downstairs and looked into the stove, 
where a gap in the fireback yawned at 


er. 

“Well, if you can’t fix it, you can’t 
expect me to. At least there’s hot 
water from the furnace in the pipes.” 

“And enough baked up in the pantry 
to feed a family a week,” he added. 

“I hate to have no Thanksgiving din- 
ner,” she fretted. 

“Oh, we'll have a Thanksgiving din- 
ner all right. We'll go to church, and 
then take dinner at the hotel.” 

“Not when there’s plenty of Thanks. 
giving baking in the pantry,” she said, 
firmiv. “But we'll go to church; we 
ought to.” 

“Thanksgiving dinner at the hotel 
would be a change,” he offered, hope- 
fully. 

Promptly she blighted his hopes. 
“We're not needing a change from my 
cooking, if I do say it myself.” 

He pulled down the ear-tabs of his 
cap, drew on his heavy mittens, and 
picked up the milk buckets. “Just as 
you say.” 

Breakfast over, Mrs. Marsh stepped 
briskly about, washing up the milk 
things, clearing off the table, washing 
dishes and sweeping, while her hus- 
band finished his chores at the barn. 

An automobile darkened the kitchen 
window. There was a knock at the 
door—a neighbor thrust his head in: 
“Want to use your phone a minute. 
Mother and I are eff for Thanksgiving 
finner. I forgot to tell the ‘hand’ how 
much to feed.” 

His *phoning done, he sniffed ex- 
pectantly. “You folks going off for 
Thanksgiving dinner, too, I guess.” 

“No; our range is out of order.” 

He walked over to the stove and 
peered in inquisitively. “What’s the 
Matter with your renge? I used to be 
& master hand at fixing stoves.” 

He fumbled inside the firebox. “Ha! 
ha! That’s one on Joe. There’s noth- 
ing wrong. A piece of the fire-back 
tropped out, that’s all. I'll fix it before 
you can say Jack Robinson. There! 
She’s good as new. Don’t mention it. 
Glad to help you out. Good-bye.” 

Sure enough, the stove was good as 
new. Mrs. Marsh threw a shawl over 
her head, slipped her arms into an old 
coat of her husband’s, and picked up 
the cob basket. There were cobs in 
the wood-box, but since she had to go 
to the barn to speak to Joe anyway, 
she might as well bring cobs back. 

A piece of newspaper was crumpled 
in the coat pocket. She took it out, 
and read the heading: “Man Dissatis- 
fied With His Wife.” 


What could Joe Marsh want with 
= a clipping? She read it breath- 
iS) 


Addressed to the question de- 
Partment of the daily paper, and signed 
y the name of “Farmer,” the writer 
Said - 

“Honestly, in a wav I am ashamed to 
Write to you and tell you all of this, 
“ise my trouble is no trouble at all, 
one: in another way it is the biggest 
trouble that could come to my life. 

fam a farmer and married. I love 
my wife very much, but she is too good 
& manager. Everything in the house 
Must be just so. Everything in the 





DIFFERENT THANKSGIVING 


By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


yard must be just so—everything in 
the garage. She does all her own 
housework. Her cooking is perfection. 
I never have known the house to be 
upset, or find one single thing with 
which to find fault. Now that sounds 
like I ought to feel myself in Para- 
dise—but I don’t. Say, I know you'll 
think I am crazy, but if I should come 
home and find something burning, I 
should shont with glee, and a button 
off my shirt or a hole in a sock would 
make me shed tears of joy. Did you 
ever live with anyone who was per- 
fect? If you did, maybe you will know 
what I mean. 

“Maybe tonight I will come in from 
the barn with my blood a-tingle. with 
the tang of winter. I long to get into 
my little, old car, while it is still early, 
and roll away to town or to see some 
distant neighbor. Of course, the per- 
son that I want to go along is my wife, 
and then I would be perfectly happy. 
But this is what happens at our house: 
My wife would give her consent, but 
there would be a string tied to it. Be- 
cause, before she would go one step 
the dishes must be washed,. sterilized 
and put away, the milk things done, 


pulled the tea-kettle forward and 
dashed upstairs. 

The kitchen door opened and closed. 

“That you, Joe?” she called down, 
“What had I better wear?” 

“The best you got, so 
enough.” 

They locked the door behind them as 
the clock chimed the half-hour after 
ten, and got into the car. His big hand 
crossed gently on her tightly-clasped 
fingers. “Kind of niece to be getting 
off to church on Thanksgiving, isn’t 
it? Better put those kid gloves under 
the laprobe. I’m going to tune up 
Lizzie lively.” 

It was good to be in church. Mrs. 
Marsh’s troubled mind was eased by 
the music, the prayers, the flowers 
whieh banked the pulpit. The sermon 
from the text, “Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he stand take heed lest he 
fall,” seemed meant for her. She 
thought of her feeling of assurance 
that her way was the right way, and 
then pictured herself from the view- 
point of her husband. 

The preacher made the application 
that those who are blessed should 
strive to become more worthy and not 


it’s warm 











and the kitchen floor swept (altho I 
defy any one to find a crumb any- 
where). 

“Now of course with the two of us 
the whole process does not take long, 
and yet the time it takes is enough 
to take out of me all the ‘pep’ for the 
trip, and to make me so irritated that 
I couldn’t have a good time to save my 
neck. 

“Next week I have to go to the city 
on a business trip. I will be-gone only 
two or three days. I would love to have 
my wife trot along, like the pal she 
ought to be, because there isn’t a real 
thing in the world to keep her at home 
—I can get a boy to look after every- 
thing. But not my wife—she loves her 
little old routine too well. For there 
will be wash-day, and the things must 
be sprinkled and folded just so on Mon- 
day, or it would be impossible for her 
to go. On Tuesday they must be 
ironed, and Wednesday is baking day. 

“Can’t you see the thing I’m getting 
at? I love my wife, but, Great Scott, 
it’s getting hard work. How long do 
you suppose I can trot along in this 
kind of harness? Just give me your 
decided opinion—hot or cold, I'll stand 
for it. I may be a fool, but somehow 
or other I think there’s a little sense 
in my foolishness.” 

“Why, why, the idea! I don’t think 
that’s very nice.” Mrs. Marsh’s. lips 
trembled. Her hands clenched; her 
lips closed tightly. She had worked— 
how she had worked, and Joe was not 
satisfied! For it was Joe who had writ- 
ten the letter, she knew. She had re- 
fused to go with him unless every bit 
of the household routine was out of 
the way. She had worked when he 
wanted to rest, but she had not real- 
ized how he felt—had not dreamed that 
she was in the wrong. What could she 
do—what could she do? 

The big barn door rumbled shut. Joe 
was coming in to dress. 

She rammed the clipping back into 
the pocket and jerked off the coat. 
Catching a handful of papers from the 
pile neatly stacked for the pantry 
shelves, she crumpled them into the 
stove to hide the fire-back. Then she 











grow careless and indifferent, as tho 
prosperity and happiness belonged to 
them by right, and not thru God’s 
mercy. 

. After the sermon, they made slow 
progress toward the door, because of 
the hands outstretched in greeting. It 
was noon when Mr. Marsh tucked the 
robe about his wife and started the en- 
gine. “It’s home for a cold bite, eh?” 

She shook her head. “You need 
something hot. Go to the hotel.” 

The orchestra was playing in the ho- 
tel dining-room. Family parties were 
coming and going. There was frag- 
rance of flowers. Despite her heart- 
ache, Mrs. Marsh was thrilled by a 
feeling of festivity, of being a part of 
a good time in which others shared. 
She was extravagantly pleased with 
the dinner. Her husband visibly 
swelled with pride and satisfaction 
with himself: He assured her she was 
“the best looking woman in the room.” 

“No dishes to wash—that’s good,” 
she said, appreciatively, when they 
were back in the car. He grinned hap- 
pily. “I thought you’d enjoy it once 
you loosened up. I suppose you 
wouldn’t care to go to a movie? Ill 
take you if you say the word.” 

She wanted to go home. Movies hurt 
her eyes, but an inward voice quoted: 
“She ought to be ready to trot along 
like the pai she ought to be—but not 
my wife.” If Joe wished, she would go 
to a movie every day. “All right, let’s 
go,” she agreed. 

The movie billboards pictured a 
drunken man and an accusing woman 
staring tragically at one another. “Who 
is to blame?’ questioned the title. The 
theme of the play was of a man driven 
to drink by the bad housekeeping and 
poor cooking of his wife. The wife fin- 
ally sees her mistake and reforms, and 
the husband, when good cooking takes 
away the craving caused by indigestion 
as well as by appetite, quits drinking. 

As the play progressed, Mr. Marsh 
shifted uncomfortably. He was glad 
when the reel ended. When they turned 
toward home he was softly whistling: 
“Well, this is an end of a perfect 
day.” “Do you know,” he exclaimed, 


“that picture made me see what a 
lucky man I am to have such a wife as 
you. How did you like it?” 

“They put too much emphasis on 
just the housekeeping part. It takes 
more than a clean house and good 
cooking to hold a husband. ‘it takes a 
pal’,” she looked at him meaningly. 

“That's true,” he agreed. ‘“‘Take us, 
now. I don’t have a good time unless 
you are with me. I wish you'd go 
oftener. I like awful well to take you 
out. I don’t know what you'll think of 
me, Dodie, but I’m so anxious to get 
you away from home for a good time, 
something that takes us out of the rut, 
that I didn’t try to fix that blessed 
stove this morning. When iI saw a 
piece of the fire-back lese, I took it 
for a sign that there need be no cook- 
ing in that range today if I shoved a 
little, so I shoved. I'll put it back as 
secon as we get home. Do you mind?” 
His voice was anxious. 

“Are you sorry?” she parried. 


“Sorry? Great Scott! No: I’m not 
sorry. We've had a fine time, haven't 
we?” 

“Yes, we have,” she agreed. “TI don’t 
mind. I'm glad we have had the day 
in town.” 


When they drove in thru the home 
gate, the chickens were moving toward 
the hen house. The cows were coming 
up from the pasture. 

Mr. Marsh took two steps at a time 
in going upstairs to change into his 
work clothes. When he came down, 
his wife was sitting, with her wraps 
still unfastened, in the center of the 
room, 

“Tll fix that stove first thing,” he 
said, briskly. 

“Yeu needn’t mind. It’s fixed. Mr. 
Knox fixed it this morning.” 

His jaw dropped—his eyes stared in 
bewilderment. Tragically she heid out 


the clipping. “I found this in your 
coat pocket. It hurts.” 
“What hurts? What is it?” Then 


as he saw the print, he clutched at it 


eagely. “Well, where on earth did 
you find that article on hog cholera? 
I've been looking for it everywhere. 


Mr. Knox loaned me that. He has been 

pestering me about it for a week.” 
Dazedly she turned over the clipping. 

In big head lines the words stared at 


her: “A New Treatment for Hog 
Cholera.” 
The bands which had _ tightened 


about her heart dropped—she felt light 
as air. Impulsively she hugged her 
husband. 

“Don’t squeeze the breath out of 
me,” he protested. 

“That’s thank you for such a won- 
derful Thanksgiving day.” 





A Little Germ Will Get You If 
You Don’t Watch Out 


The unseen dangers have too little 
terror for us, but look out for germs! 
Prevent their entrance into the body 
by protecting the hands. To a woman 
who works with her hands, gloves are 
jailers. Her instinct is to pull off her 
gloves when she enters house, store 
or church. Gloves are a protection 
from germs; therefore, when we are 
out in public, shaking hands, handling 
articles which have been handled by 
many, we should keep on our gloves. 
In the schoolroom, where children han- 
die chalk, books and pencils of others, 
they should be required to wash their 
hands before eating their lunch. The 
practice of passing and collecting pen- 
cils for children’s use is a bad one. 

If the pencils were handled only, 
there would be danger, but when we 
know that the pencils are stuck in the 
mouth, chewed and bitten, and passed 
on to the next child, we know the dan- 
ger is intensified. 

Then there is the gum menace. The 
jaws of the gum-chewer keep moving; 
he has his special spot to stick his 
gum while he recites—under the lid 
of the desk or the seat is a favorite 
spot. Would he “waste” it when the 
recitation is over? Shades of Hoover 
and conservation forbid! He gets it 
(or someones’ else) from his gum- 
board, and chews again. Gum chewing 
should go. 

Fighting the germ by methods of 
prevention which may seem finicky is 
net as arduous as cold packs, hot 
packs, diet and sterilization, but it is 
more effective and far more econom- 
ical. 
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Buying a Watch for a Lifetime | 


Here’s something you ought to consider when you buy 


that new watch: The same painstaking workmanship that 
builds accuracy into a watch also gives it extra years of life. 
ih It’s great to think of owning a watch that can always be 
depended upon for the right time. And it’s good buying 
i judgment to select that sort of a watch. 
| You would be proud to own a Hamilton, the watch that 
times most of America’s fastest trains. The Hamilton’s 
tremendous popularity with railroad men has been won by its 
remarkable accuracy and year-in-and-year-out dependability. 


Aren’t these the qualities you want in a watch? 


Bumilton Watch | 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


You're going to need a watch, not 
for four or five years only, but for all 
the rest of your life. 

There’s a lifetime of dependable 
time-telling service in any Hamilton 
Watch, and a model for every taste 
and purpose. Your jeweler will be 

lad to show you some of them. 

rices range from $36 to $185. 
Hamilton movements alone, $19 (in 

Canada $20.50) and up. 

Send for" The Timekeeper.”’ Ittellshow 


Hamiiltons are made, and the various 
models are illustrated with prices. 


_HAMILTON WATCH CO. 
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Says “The Old Stove Master” 
“The Old Stove Master” S2ve big on that new range or heater direct-to- 
Everyone knows Kalamazoo quality. Our satisfied c 
with manufacturers. Cash’or Easy Payments. Un- 
urnaces, Kitchen Kabinets and Tables, 
Machines, ns Machines, 
home needs. 
**The Old Stove Master” 


If this advertisement catches your eye, Neighbor, 
(, + \\ 
you from Kalamazoo. - ." 4 
== 
tomers from coast to coast say you can’t beat it. Our Cee tte 
conditional guarantee. We pay freight. 
Phonographs, Cream arators, Fire- 
Roofing and e ni 
KALAMAZOO sTove So. Mfrs, 
Kalamazoo, M 


don’t miss the opportunity you have this year to 
|] Write and Get My Book 42a 
‘ Prices save you 25% to 40%, because — deal direct 
Maila pang todey. Also get my offer on Kalamazoo 
less Cookers, Indoor Closets, Serine 
Ask - Catalog No. 116 
A Kalama 109 






: * Direct to You 
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GRADE Yerk THE NEW WAY 
and get biggest crop yields. The perfected and proven STRESE 

blast method of cleaning and grading seeds is absolutely the most 

efficient, thorou meh rapid. dustiess and economical way yet discov- 

ered. We GUARANTEE that! 


The STRESE Grader 


—has no screens or riddles to rust, wear out or get out of order. No 
complicated parts. A boy can operate it. It's simplicity itself. It 
cleans the seed thoroughly, removes all foreign matter, separates 
the light weight, shrunken and broken kernels from the plump, 
sound se d that gives you biggest crop yields. Turns easily by 
hand crank; also equipped with belt pulley and succotash attach- 
ment. Durably and staunchly built. Guaranteed. 
Write for full information —give your dealer's name. 


E. F. STRESE ak. 1303 Central Ave. N. é 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
; duced by any other paper until specta! written permission has been obtained. 
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The Supreme Law of Service 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 30, 1919. John, 13:1-16, 
36-38. Printed, John, 13:5-16, 36-38.) 


“Then he poured water into a basin, 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet, 
and to wipe them with the towel where- 
with he was girded. (6) So he cometh 
to Simon Peter. He saith unto him, 


Lord, dost thou wash my feet? (7) 
Jesus answered and said unto him, 
What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt understand hereafter. (8) 


Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never 
wash my feet. Jesus answered him, 
If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with me. (9) Simon Peter saith unto 
him, Lord, not my feet only, but also 
my hands and my head. (10) Jesus 
saith to him, He that is bathed needeth 
not save to wash his feet, but is clean 
every whit: and we.are clean, but not 
all. (11) For he knew him that: should 
betray him; therefore said he, Ye are 
not all clean. So when he had washed 
their feet, and taken his garments, and 
sat down again, he said unto them, 
Know ye what I have done to you? 
(13) Ye call me Teacher, and, Lord: 
and ye say well; for sol am. (14) If 
I then, the Lord and the Teacher, have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to 
wash one another’s feet. (15) For I 
have given you an example, that ye 
also should do as I have done to you. 
(16) Verily, verily, I say unto you, A 
servant is not greater than his Lord; 
neither he that is sent greater than he 
that sent him. 

“(36) Simon Peter saith unto him, 
Lord, whither goest thou? Jesus an- 
swered, Whither I go, thou canst not 
follow me now; but thou shalt follow 
afterwards. (37) Peter saith unto him, 
Lord, why can not I follow thee even 
now? I will lay down my life for thee. 
(8) Jesus answereth, Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, the cock shall not crow, 
till thou hast denied me thrice.” 

Jesus had now finished His labors 
among the Jews, that is, the ecclesias- 
tical authorities at Jerusalem. They 
had finally and utterly rejected Him 
and had finally determined to put Him 
to death. The high priest, Caiaphas, 
justified this course on the ground that 
the continued teaching of His doctrines 
would lead to the dethronement of the 
hierarchy and the destruction of the 
nation, and that it was better that one 
man should die, whether it be right or 
wrong, rather than that the whole na- 
tion should perish; a course of reason- 
ing that has justified many a crime 
since, even among professedly Chris- 
tian people. 

Jesus therefore devotes the short re- 
maining period to private devotion, in 
which He seems to have spent the 
whole of Wednesday, the 13th of Ni- 
san, for there is no record of the do- 
ings of that day, and to the preparation 
of His disciples for the immediate tri- 
als and future work, in which He 
spends Thursday, the 14th of Nisan, or 
the day before the crucifixion. How 
great importance John attaches to this 
day’s work is shown by the fact that 
while he devotes but twelve chapters 
to the two and a half years of Christ’s 
ministry, he devotes five chapters to 
the events of this Thursday evening 
alone. We do not enter into any dis- 
cussion of the chronological difficulties 
of this chapter when compared with 
the accounts given of the same events 
by Matthew, Mark and Luke. Too little 
is known of the customs connected 
nineteen hundred 
years ago to render any solution of 
these apparent difficulties possible. 

As the end of His earthly life ap- 
proaches, we see more and more clear- 
ly the union of this human and Divine 
in the person of Jesus. Thruout all His 
minstry may be seen the aitribute of 
omniscience, His knowledge of the 
thoughts of men, of occurrences at a 
distance, of the motives of all with 
whom He is brought in contact, and of 


all events of the future, while at the 
, same time performing acts and being 


influenced by motives so distinctly hu- 
man that He was clearly “bone of our 





bone and flesh of our flesh.” In this 
passage, it is distinctly stated that 
what He does is done with the distinct 
knowledge that the time had come 
when His work was finished, that He 
should depart out of the world to the 
Father, that the Father had given all 
things into His hands, that He was 


come from God and went to God. He 
knew also that He was betrayed, that 
the prime motive was satanic, and that 


His disciple had yielded himself to the 
power of evil even while seated with 
Him at the paschal or passover super, 
In this trying hour, with an ignomini- 
ous death on the morrow clearly and 
distinctly before Him, His thoughts 
were not upon His own trials and suf- 
ferings, but upon His disciples. He 
knew He was to be separated from 
them in person, that they were to en- 
dure severe trials, that a work was to 
be committed to them such as was ney. 
er before given to mortal man, and the 
last hours prior to His arrest and trial 
were to be devoted to comforting and 
strengthening His own who were in 
the world, and whom He loved unto 
the end. 


The passover lamb had been killed 
according to the law, and the supper 
was now going on. Judas had had his 
first interview with the Jewish rulers 
and they were about to begin the pass 
over feast, or that part of the supper in 
which the lamb was eaten, and to the 
eating of which we are told that Jesus 
had looked forward with great desire 
(Luke, 22:15). It would seem from Luke 
22:24, that even at this solemn hour 
the old controversy as to which should 
be greatest had arisen among the disci 
ples. Even until now they had not reak 
ized the nature of His work. They were 
looking for a temporal kingdom, the 
restoration of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon, no doubt by the exercise 
of Christ’s miraculous powers. Had He 
come to establish a temporal kingdom, 
the nation would at once have mar 
shaled itself under His standard. Had 
He not prevented it, they would have 
taken Him by force and made Him 
king long ago. In case a kingdom of 
this kind should be established, the 
disciples would naturally be the chief 
men in the new dispensation, and the 
precedence at supper might fairly be 
taken as an indication of their prece 
dence in the kingdom that was about 
to be established. 


The Savior had over and over again 
rebuked this spirit, and now rebuked it 
in a striking manner. The custom of 
partaking of a feast in those days was 
that of reclining on couches, one o 
either side of the table and one at the 
end, leaving the other end open for the 
passage of servants. The couch at the 
right hand was regarded as the highest 
seat, that at the left the next highest, 
and that at the end the lowest. Whel 
their places had been secured, Jesus 
rises from His couch, girds Himself 38 
a servant, and, passing around behind 
the couches, washes the disciples wr 
sandled feet. Peter was the first who 
seemed to have grasped the meaning 
and perceived the utter incongruity of 
the Master washing the servants’ of 
disciples’ feet, and hence says: “Lord, 
dost thou wash my feet?” which might 
be paraphrased and the meaning of the 
original brought out more clearly 3% 
follows: Surely, it is not for thee, the 
master, thus to wait on me, the dit 
ciple or servant. And the Savior’s 
ply, “What I do, thou knowest not 
now; but thou shalt understand here 
after,” may be brought out with cleat 
ness as follows: Surely, it is not fot 
thee, the disciple, or servant, to unde 
stand all that I, the master, do. 
impetuous Peter replied, “Thou shalt 
never wash my feet.” He felt keenl¥ 
the rebuke. Jesus answered him, “tf! 

wash thee not, thou hast no part 
me.” To understand this, it should ¥ 
stated that the Greeks had three words 
to cover the meaning of our W 
“wash,” one to remove the defilentest 
from a part of the body, as to wash 
hands or feet. This Jesus uses in ae 
fifth verse. One meant | sh the 
whole body, and is synonymous 
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our word “bathe,” which is used when 
ceremonial baptism is intended. The 
third means the actual removal of all 
jefilement, as to wash clothes: “These 
pave washed their robes and made 
them white.” Peter replies in effect: 
if] am to have no part with thee with- 
gut being washed, then wash me all 
over, “not my feet only, but also my 
pands and my head.” Jesus replies, He 
that is bathed needs not to be bathed 
again when he comes to the table, but 
simply to have removed the defilement 
which he has contracted on the street, 
“and ye are clean, but not all.” John 
explains this: “For he knew who 
should betray him; therefore said he, 
¥e are not all clean.’” 


Then resuming His seat, the Master 
applies the lesson: You call me Mas- 
ter; and in this you are right; for lam 
your Master. If now I, as your Master, 
have voluntarily done for you the work 
of the humblest servant whose busi- 
ness it is to wash the feet of the 
guests, you ought to do all needful 
service for each other. Instead of striv- 
ing as to which should have the place 
of honor, the highest seat, your aim 
should be to see which can do the 
most good to the other and to all. Then, 
to bring the lesson home, He adds: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, a serv- 
ant is not greater than his Lord; neith- 
er one that is sent greater than he that 
sent him.” If the Lord and Master is 
prompted by love to do the humblest 
service to His disciples, surely the 
same law guides the servant. He then 
says, “If ye know these things, blessed 
are ye if ye do them.” The word 
“now” in New Testament Greek 
means much more than information re- 
ceived. It is never used except where 
there is the idea of communion. Fel- 
lowship and sympathy of feeling and 
purpose is connected with the informa- 
tion, hence the meaning is: If you have 
really entered into the spirit of this 
and realize it in your inmost souls, you 
will be blessed indeed if you are able 
to carry it out fully and completely in 
your lives. 


In this lesson, Christ lays down the 
law of usefulness thruout all time not 
merely in purely religious matters, or 
om church matters, but in all lines of 
service. The man who does the most 
service to humanity is the king of men. 
The greatness of man depends not up- 
on the exalted position, the offices or 
emoluments that he may enjoy, but up- 
on the actual benefits he bestows upon 
his fellowmen. The office or emolu- 
ment that is not earned by service, and 
that is not conducted for the purpose 
of service, is a stolen office, and its 
salary stolen funds. The greatest of 
men is he who is the most efficient 
servant of men, and whether that serv- 
ice be high or low, whether in the sick 
room, in the pulpit, in the political of- 
fice, or in any other department of hu- 
man life, the man who shall receive 
the reward of it all will be the man 
who for the love of humanity has per- 
formed the most efficient service. This 
is the man whom the Lord crowns 
king. 





As this last meeting with His dis- 
ciples draws to a close, Jesus again 
tells the disciples that He must leave 
them; and gives to them a new com- 
handment, that they love one another 
even as He has loved them, and tells 
them that by this all men shall know 
that'they are His disciples. He warns 
them that His time with them is now 
Very short, and that they can not go 
with Him where He is going. As usual, 
Peter wants to know. He can not grasp 
the thought that He can not go with 
His beloved Master. So he asks where 
Jesus is going, and is again told that 
he can not follow Him now, but with 
the assurance that he will come to Him 
later. The disciples are told that they 
will al fail Him that night. (Matthew, 
“0:51.) They are all sorely pained at 
this. Words of this kind go very deep 
When we are conscious of rectitude of 
purpose. Their purpose was right, but 
Jesus knew their weakness, and they 
= not. It is quite in keeping with 
eters impulsive nature that he should 
a the lirst to speak and protest that 
a all the rest should desert Him, he 
— not; that he would follow Him 
ven unto death. “And Jesus said unto 
ny I say unto thee, that this 
— before the cock crow, thou shalt 
eayme thrice. Peter saith unto him, 
if I must die with thee, yet will I 

Ret deny thee. Likewise also said all 
disciples.” Jesus told Peter that 
had praved for him, that his faith 
hot, with the assurance that His 





prayer would be answered, that Peter 
would turn back and be able to 
strengthen his brethren. 





For the Other Fellow 


A truck driver in France was speak- 
ing of the errands he did for his “bud- 
dies” when his duty took him into 
cities and towns where cigarets and 
chocolate could be bought. 

“Did you do this as a side line,” he 
was asked, “or just to accommodate 
the boys?” 

He looked at the inquirer. “Just to 
accommodate the boys,” he said. “The 
only good times we had was when we 
were doing something for the other 
fellows.” 

Webster gives as the definition of 
this word accommodate, “to do a favor 
to, to adapt one’s self to the desires 
of others, to be conformable to.” In 
every neighborhood are one or more 
neighbors who adapt themselves to the 
desires of others. The papers don’t 
record neighboriiness; but many a 
man and woman is limited in his good 
times to the hours when he is doing 
something for the other fellow. To 
those who are benefited by such serv- 
ice, let us commend this little prayer 
of Miss Abbott's: 

“Tf fortune and finance should so or- 
dain that I may never be any kind of 
a giver, heaven grant that I at least 
may not be a stingy receiver, but share 
unstintedly with such benefactor as 
may favor me the exceeding happiness 
which his benefaction has most surely 
conferred upon me.” 











Fashion Department 





The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to PaTTEEN DEPARTMENT OF 
Wa.iaces’ Faguenr, Des Moines, lows. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 








No. 9398—Boy’s Reefer or Pea Jacket— 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
The coat is double-breasted and has a 
convertible collar, making it a suitable 
wrap for play or school wear. 

No. 9421—Ladies’ and Misses’ Waist— 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. A conservative style of 
waist has a broad roll collar and tiny 
cuffs of contrasting material. 

No. 9410—Ladies’ Four-Piece Skirt— 
Cut in sizes 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches 
waist measure. A long unbroken line is 
gained by cutting the front gore of the 
skirt in one with the side yokes. 

No. 9401—Child’s Night Drawers—Cut in 
sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. The lower 
section of the front is gathered to a yoke; 
the closing is at center back. 

No. 9412—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. The flat paneled waist and softly 
gathered skirt combine in ‘making a serv- 
iceable dress for street wear. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on receipt of twelve 
cents for each, 
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such golden days. 


use and care. 


knowledge, and you 
together. 


will please you both. 
or write for a catalog. 


Sharon, Pa. 





Ask Your Father 


if some of his happiest memories do not 
center around boyhood days spent with his 
rifle in field and forest. 


He doesn’t want you to grow up without 


Some day he is going to bring home a 
rifle, and is going to train you fully in its 


He is not going to let anyone else do this 
-he wants the fun of it himself—it is part | 
of your education he need not delegate. 


Your future will be safeguarded by such 


The sturdy, accurate Savage Junior Rifle i 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


-22 calibre Savage Junior. 18-inch reund 
barrel st 


front and adjustable rear sights. 
which wins the respect of experts. 
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will have merry times 


See it at your dealers 


New York, N. Y. 







model. Shoots .22 short, 





























THE SENSATION 


This $200.00 Size Machine for 
$125.00, including six double 


faced ten-inch Records 
A Yearto Pay on Our Easy Payment Plan 


Equal to the highest grade machine on the market 
We fully guarantee this machine and if not thor- 
oughly satisfactory, you can return it at our ex- 
pense. Just think, yor can have this wonderful 
amusement and music producing machine and en- 
joy it while you are paying for it on our liberal 
terms. This beautiful mahogany finish machine 
measures 47 inches high, 20+ inches wide, 224 incbes 
deep. High grade material, first class workman- 
ship, and carefully boxed for shipment. Is made 
with two-epring motor, which plays from three to 
four records with one winding. Has Universal 
tone-arm, which plays any record. Price, com- 
plete with stx records, $125.00, F. O. B. Chicago. 
Terms, $15.00 cash and ¢10.00 each month. 
Reference: 
National City Bank, Chicago. 

Inclose first payment with coupon and this elegant 
machine wili be shipped to you at once. 


Name 
Address 


Crystai Talking Machine Company 
1414 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














ANS MEDICATED SALT BRICK 


ae en} 
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CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR 
NEYS, NUK VOMICA, A TONIC. AND PURE DAIRY SALT. 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chatianoogs 





STOCK 
LIKE IT 
DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


FOR THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS 


Tenn. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Double YOUR 


Wheat Yield 


‘You ean doit. Sure increase of 60 to 100%. gue 
farmers have provedit. Takes little time. Just 
spread straw on your fields, moisture; 
beats drought. Straw prevents winter kill. Pre- 
vents sheet of iceforming. Prevents “soil blow” 
in thin or sandy soil. Sure protection, yet gets 
life giving air to the wheat. Eliminates quick 
thaws and freezes which lifts the roots of the 
wheat and cause sure dea aching the facts. 
You can do what others have done. Make more 
money. more wheet by using the 


Simplex Straw and 
Manure Spreader 


Straw must be applied evenly. Hand methods 
won’tdo. The Simplex works simply and accur- 
ately. Lasts a lifetime. ts less, works faster 
and better than any other spreader. Spreads 
thick orthin. Handles dry, wet, rotted, chunky, 
or loose straw or manure. A double duty machine. 
Attaches to any rack quickly and easily. 


30 Days Free Trial 


I don’t want any money. Just try the Simplex 30 
days at my risk—if you don’t likeit ship it back 
and you don’t owe mea cent—but when oe —~ 
as 6,000 other farmers have, that the Sim 

the one implement you need most—keep oy hy 
pay for it on the 


Easy Payment Plan 


One farmer among hundreds who has written 
Praising the Simplex says: “It made me $700.00 in 
one year.” Write for free descriptive folder, 
prices, and what prominent papers and Agricul- 
tural Colleges say about straw spreading. A postal 
will bring yous full information, If you want more 
wheat, more alfalfa, more corn, and other grains, 
write me today—you’ll - ——_ irrterested in 
the information—and it’s free for the asking. 


L. D. RICE, President 
SIMPLEX SPREADER MFG.CO. 
515 Treders Bldg. 
Kansas City, 
Missouri 








Eliminate Your Winter 
Hog Raising Worries 


Why worry about how you ore 


going to keep a constant suppl 
San unchilied water for your 


‘ARS Y Hi ALLT have to. bos 


bw. BRTERES PREG N 


problem. It eliminates m4 
ated po worries 0! 


of hog raising--and mak 

your hogs heavier and healthier at a lower 
= for feed. 

ad pe Le know that the amount you save on 


short time 


vs for this Waterer in a very 
The Marshalltown Waterer also 
eliminates the necessity of chopping ice four 
times a day--gives your hogs plenty of clean 
unchilled by at all times—sav yes you f 
and more money. It ie’ bu built to 
last-- with | trough inside--lamp directly under 
it, and your 
: cannot foul 











Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


‘*The Fruit Jar of the Field”’ 
Dickey Silos Are Guaranteed 
: Send for catalog No. 4 

W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, Ill. 
Chattancega, Tenn. 

















GET GLEAN MILK 


In winter, when the cows are stabled and it 
is hard to keep the udders clean, clip the flanks 
and udders every few weeks—a few minutes 
will do it if you use a Stewart No. 1 Machine— 
then the parts can be wiped ina jiffy and the 
milk will be clean and free from dirt. Clips 
horses also. Complete.,only$12.75at yourdealer’s 
or send 82 direct au.d pay balance whenit comes. 

CMICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co., 
Dept. A 117, teth St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Illineis. 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lote and less at lewest prices—Ask 
for our price list. 


301-303 Pear! St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 














THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








The Ratio Between Milk and 
Butter 


A New York correspondent writes: 

“Why is it that market milk is sell- 
ing relatively so low and butter rela- 
tively so high? When butter was sell- 
ing at 25 cents a pound the producer 
was selling milk at 5 cents a quart, 
but now that butter is 70 cents a pound 
milk is still wholesaling for only a lit- 
tle better than 6 cents a quart. How 
do you account for this?” 

During the greater part of the war, 
and especially during 1917 and 1918, 
market milk was selling relatively 
much higher than butter. The butter 
producer at that time was suffering 
very severe losses, losses from which 
the milk producers, because of their 
superior organization, were able to 
protect themselves to some extent. As 
a result of this long-continued situa- 
tion, many farmers who have made it 
their business to produce butter-fat for 
creameries, sold their milk cows and 
went into beef cattle and hogs. This 
has finally produced a situation where 
butter is relatively scarcer than mar- 
ket milk. According to our figures, the 
Chicago milk price in the month of No- 
vember, one year with another, is 
about equivalent in value to six pounds 
of Chicago butter in the month of No- 
vember. Chicago butter is now 66% 
cents, and on this basis Chicago milk 
should be about $4 a hundred. As a 
matter of fact, the November milk 
price is 40 cents lower than this, or 
$3.60 per hundred. 

It may take a year or two, but in- 
evitably butter prices will sooner or 
later come down on a parity with milk 
prices. 





Milk for the Babies 


Three shipments of condensed milk 
addressed to the babies of eight coun- 
tries in central Europe will leave the 
port of New York this month for Rot- 
terdam and Hamburg. The shipment 
amounts to fifteen hundred tons, and 
is being sent by the United States 
Grain Corporation for the American 
Relief Administration’s European chil- 
drens’ relief, recently organized by 
Herbert Hoover, to continue the feed- 
ing of the children of Europe, begun 
early in the year by the American gov- 
ernment, until they have been restored 
to normal health. The total content 
of milk shipped will equal about one 
and one-fourth million quarts. 

Milk is only one of the staple foods 
of which European babies and young 





children have been desperately in need 
since the beginning of the war. It can 
not be secured for them in sufficient 
quantities in their own countries, but 
Mr. Hoover has assured them that suf- 
ficient commodities for a supplement- 
ary daily meal will be forthcoming 
from America until the children of 
Europe are no longer in need of out- 
side assistance. 





Fat in Butter 


It is reported that at the convention 
of the American food and drug offi- 
cials, held in New York City in Sep- 
tember, a resolution was adopted call- 
ing for 8244 per cent of butter-fat in 
butter, and that this recommendation 
is being submitted to the Association 
of Agricultural Chemists, and if ap- 
proved by that organization, will then 
be submitted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for final approval by the de- 
partment. 

We trust that the Association of 
Agricultural Chemists will not endorse 
the recommendation of the New York 
convention. <A standard of 82% per 
cent of fat is altogether too high. The 
dairymen and creamerymen especially 
should make vigorous protest against 
such a standard being adopted. 





Oleo Tax Bill 


A Chicago congressman has intro- 
duced the custemary bill to lower the 
colored oleo tax from 10 cents a pound 
to half a cent. The argument is that 
the lower tax will reduce the cost of 
living. As a matter of fact, if colored 
oleomargarine is taxed only onehalf 
cent a pound, it will come in very di- 
rect competition with butter, and will 
be sold in very large measure as but- 
ter. Of course, the agricultural inter- 
ests will be a unit against this bill de- 
signed to lower the tax on colored 
oleomargarine. 





Small Silo Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest what size silo I 
should build for eight cows. My idea 
is to feed silage to my cows both sum- 
mer and winter. These cows will run 
on an eight-acre pasture.” 

We advise against the construction 
of a silo where there are fewer than 
thirteen cattle or the equivalent. If 
our correspondent wishes to build a 
silo, he should try to arrange things 
in some way so that he can keep at 





A Nineteen-Year-Old’s Record 
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This Jersey—Financial King’s 


retired list at half pay, 





Interest—is old enough to go on the 
but she still keeps up the milk flow. 
averaged 825 pounds of milk and 44 pounds of butter-fat a month for 
the last seven months, in spite of the fact that she is nineteen years old. 





She has 











— 
least fifteen cattle.. Even with fifteen 
eattle, it will be necessary for our cor. 
respondent to build a silo ten feet in 
diameter. The objection to these silos 
of small diameter is’ the. Farge’ percent. 
age of: spoiling around the wall. Ina 
ten-foot silo about one-seventh of the 
silage will spoil, whereas, under iden. 
tical conditions in a fourteen-foot silo 
only about one-eleventh of the silage 
will spoil. 





Alfalfa Hay Versus Oil Meal 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know if it will pay to feed oil mea! to 
milk cows at present prices, when the 
cows already have alfalfa hay in their 
ration, Alfalfa hay costs $32 per ton. 

In most localities oil meal is selling 
at around $80 a ton, a price which is 
rather out of line with present com 
and oats prices. But alfalfa hay at $3 
a ton is proportionately just as high. 
If our correspondent’s cows are being 
fed corn silage, we would suggest an 
average daily ration of 30 pounds of 
corn silage, 5 to 10 pounds of alfalfa 
hay, and one or two pounds of oi! meal, 
in addition to a little something in the 
way of corn or oats. 





Dairy Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you consider the best ra- 
tion for milk cows with feeds at the 
present prices? For roughage we will 
have plenty of clover hay and corn fod- 
der. We have corn and oats and can 
buy. any other feeds which may be 


| necessary.” 


In the first place, we would feed the 
average cow about fifteen pounds daily 
of clover hay, together with five to ten 
pounds of corn fodder. In addition to 
the average cow giving two and a half 
gallons of milk daily, we would feed 
about two pounds of corn, two pounds 
of oats and one pound of oil meal or 
eottonseed meal. The oats are best 
ground. Bran is always a good feed 
for dairy cows, but at present prices it 
is selling rather high in relation to 
oats in most localities. With feed 
prices as they prevail this winter, clo 
ver, corn and oats make a splendid 
backbone for a dairy cow ration. Un- 
der many conditions, it is doubtful if 
it pays to buy any other feed. Oil meal 
at the present time in many localities 
is selling just a little too high in rela 
tion to corn and oats. It may pay to 
feed a pound of it to the average cow 
daily, but we would not feed much 
more than this unless oil meal prices 
go down considerably. 





A Good Jersey Bull 


About eleven years ago the Nebras 
ka station purchased a Jersey bull for 
$200, and used him in the herd for 
eight years. His twelve daguhters 
which have been thru two lactation 
periods in the herd have produced an 
average of 7,600 pounds of milk, or 
nearly 2,000 pounds more milk than 
their dams produced at the same age. 
The daughters averaged 420 pounds of 
butter-fat at their second calving, as 
compared with 304 pounds for their 
dams with their second calves. Three 
out of the twelve daughters of this 
bull failed to produce as much as thelr 
dams, but the average of all twelve 
Was an increase of about 40 per cent 
in butter production. A bull which will 
bring about an increase of this sort i 
a herd of pure-breds which already 
have good records, is easily worth over 
$1,000, altho he may cost considerably 


less. 


Mixed Hay Versus Alfalfa Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which do you consider the better 
buy, good clover and timothy hay a 
$24 a ton, or alfalfa hay at $32 : ton? 
This is for milk cows which are beiné 
fed silage.” 

If the alfalfa is really high grade 
hay, we would rather buy it at $32 4 
ton for dairy cows than the mixed hay 
at $24. Cows will clean up high-grade 
alfalfa almost completely, whereas 
they almost invariably waste a little 
mixed hay composed of clover and tim- 
othy, no matter how good it is. More 





| ever, there is considerably more high 


grade protein in alfalfa than there 
in mixed hay. 
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{FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’ expert knowledce. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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Interior Whitewash 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the recipe for mak- 
ing ‘government whitewash.” How 
much will it take to whitewash three 
rooms about 14x14x8, sides and ceil- 
ings? It is a log house which I wish 
to live in this winter while cutting 
wood. It is badly infested with bed- 
pugs, and I think whitewashing would 
help to get rid of them.” 

The following is the old recipe for 
whitewash issued by the Bureau of 
Lighthouses, is said to be very good 
for outside exposure, and is probably 
what our correspondent has in mind: 

“Slack half a bushel of unslacked 
lime with boiling water, keeping it cov- 
ered during the precess. Strain it and 
add a peck of salt, dissolved in warm 
water; three pounds of ground rice, 
put in boiling water and boiled to a 
thin paste; half a pound of powdered 
Spanish whiting and a pound of clear 
glue, dissolved in warm water. Mix 
these well together, and let the mixture 
stand for several days. Keep the wash 
thus prepared in a kettle or portable 





furnace, and when used put it on as | 


hot as possible with a paint or white- 
wash brush.” 

As a general rule, however, white- 
washes containing milk, flour or glue 
are not to be advised for damp placés 
or interior work, and for our corre- 
spondent’s purpose the following would 
be better: 

Lighthouse Whitewash—(i) Sixty- 
two pounds (one bushel) of quick-lime, 
slacked with 12 gallons of het water; 
(2) twelve pounds of rock salt, dis- 
solved in six gallons of boiling water; 
(3) six pounds of Portland cement. 
Pour (2) imto (1) and then add (3). 

Note—Alum added to a lime white- 
wash prevents its rubbing off. 

While the whitewash will no doubt 
help in getting rid of the vermin, it is 
better to get a hand sprayer and spray 
the whole thing with a strong solution 
of earbolic acid, kerosene or some so- 
lution which will kill the bugs. 

It is hard to tell very much about 
the amount required, as this will de- 
pend so much om the age and condi- 
tion of the walls. We would guess, 
however, that the recipe as given 
would be about. right te give our cor- 
Tespondent’s walls and ceilings one 
coat. If it is found that more is needed, 
a smaller amount can be made by di- 
Viding the quantities in the proper 
proportion. 


What Silage is Worth 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“l would like to get 
to what the silage in 
is worth. I planted 
June 27th, and put the silo October 
ist, without frost. The following is the 
cost of filling: 





One man and tractor, ten hours. .$12.00 
Use of silage cutter, ten hours... 5.00 
One man to feed machine, ten 

ee ee en ee re 5.00 
Three men im field, 40 cents per 

Pt DIL... ciiacakauawcced «oe 12.00 
7 nner: fe GERD cccincacnccccas 8.00 
Three teams, at 65 cents an hour 19.50 
One extra man to help around 

CMD i ciccaatus dSeaenawesd 4.00 
Board for eleven men, at $1.25 

Pe es ans Sen one aan 
Horse feed for three teams ..... 3.00 
Kerosene, cylinder oil and grease 5.00 
Cutting three acres of corn..... 6.00 
NR Et ae! 





ef 


“The cern would average about 50 
bushels per acre, and it took 10 hours 
to fill the silo. When should the silage 
be measured, how much does the silo 
Contain, amd what is the silage worth 
Per ton?” 

According to the table given in Bul- 
letin No. 164, “Capacities of Silos and 
Weights of Silage,” issued by the agri- 
Culturat experiment station at Colum- 
bia, Missouri, probably the latest and 
best authority on silage contents, a 
12x31 silo, when filled full, under aver- 
*ge conditions will hold 61.3 tons of 
silage. which we judge is about correct 
i our correspondent’s case. This 





means when measured immediately af- 
ter filling. 

There is no standard price for silage, 
and its value is determined largely by 
sales m the particular community. At 
present prices of feed, it is ordinarily 
considered as being worth around $7.50 
or $8 per ton. Our correspondent’s ac- 
tual outlay, figuring 150 bushels of 
corn at $1.30, plus the cost of filling, 
will be $292.50, or $4.77 per ton. This 
would allow nothing for the feed in the 
fodder, however. 


Tile for Barn Basement 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“ft intend to build a barn basement 
of load-bearing tile. One end of the 
basement will be partly underground. 
Would you advise this part of tile or 
of solid concrete? The mason says 
tile are all right either above or below 
ground.” 








balance 1x6’s. The slanting 2x4’s are 
7 feet long and the proportions of the 
rest can be taken from these. 

Many helpful suggestions will be 
found in the bulletin mentioned above, 
not only as to feeding fodder corn, but 
as to the best methods of harvesting, 
shocking, hauling, feed value, and so 
on; and any farmer using much feed 
of this kind should send for a free 
copy. 


Cutting Down Speed of Tractor 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“How can I reduce the speed of my 
8-16 tractor to pull a machine at 20 
r. p. m. and still have the full horse- 
power on the belt?” * 

It is not possible to cut down the 
speed of a two-cylinder gaseline motor 
very much and still have it pull at all, 





| let alone having ful! power. As our 


Good hard-burned clay building tile | 


are entirely satisfactory either above 
or below ground. , 
sorted over, however, and the hardest 
ones picked out for that part of the 
wall, as any soft ones might absorb 
enough water to give trouble where 
there is mueh freezing and thawing. 
Glazed tile would be all the better 
for the underground part, but hard- 
burned ones will be satisfactory. 





Rack for Feeding Hay and 
Fodder 


At this time, just when the outdoor 
pasture is beginning to fail and the 
stock raiser must begin on yard feed- 
ing of roughage, a few suggestions as 
to convenient racks for feeding hay 
and fodder will be timely. 

Figure 1 shows plan and bill of ma- 
terial for fodder rack recommended in 
Extension Bulletin No. 34, “Bundle 


The tile should be | 





Corn and Beef Production,” University | 


of Minnesota, St. Paul. This is shown 
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as 16 feet long and 5 feet wide, but 
cam easily be changed to longer or 
shorter lengths if desired. It is built 
in a very substantial manner, but still 
not so heavy but that four men can 
move it around if necessary. A con- 
siderable improvement would be to put 
a heavy rummer along each side inside 
the 2x6 posts, thus making it easily 
moved by a team or tractor. This 
would often be very desirable, espe- 
cially if the feeding is to be done in 
the epen field, as moving the rack oc- 
casionally would do away with the 
necessity of hauling out the manure, 
and would keep the mud from getting 
deep in bad weather. 

Figure 2 shows a hay and fodder 


| rack used by Mr. J. J. Honan, of Mis- 





souri. This is made in two separate 
parts for putting around a stock or 
rick out in the field and for conve- 
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nience in cleaning, but the two parts 
ean be fastened together by bolts or 
by pieces o* wire as described. No 
dimensions are shown, but the origi- 
nator recommends 2x6’s for runners 
and for the second boards or tops of 
manger, 2x4’s for the frame, and the 








correspondent’s belt pulley has a diam- 
eter of 18 inehes and a speed of 600 
r. p. m., it will not be practicable to 
make the reduction in speed except 
thru some sort of gearing. Otherwise 
the belt speed will be so slow as to 
make the width umreasonably great. 

This would mean that our corre- 
spondent should drive from the belt 
pulley to a pulley geared to drive the 
machine, similar to a very heavy pump 
jack. By having a 30-inch pulley on 
the jack, and having it geared back 
about 18 to 1, the result will be about 
20 r. p. m. at the driven machine. 

Another possibility which our corte- 
spondent might consider is to jack up 
the rear wheels, brace the tractor so 
it can not move, lock the differential, 
and then make a direct connection 
from the tractor drive axle to the ma- 
chine to be driven. At the rated speed 
of three miles per hour in high speed, 
the rear drive wheels will turn about 
20 or 21 times per minute. 





Does He Need a Tractor? 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I would appreciate your opinion as 
to whether or not I need a tractor. The 
coming year I am to farm 160 acres, 70 
acres of which are to be in corn, all 
of which is black gumbo bottom land 
that is overflowed about two years 
out of five. There are about 25 acres 
of winter wheat sewn on land like the 
above, but it is less likely to overflow. 
Besides that I have 20 acres of wheat 
sown on level upland, and also 20 acres 
to be put in oats in the spring. Ten 
acres of the oats land is level, the rest 
is on the side of a hill. Then I have 
about 10 acres of hay, and 15 acres of 
lots, garden, pasture and so on. 

“Which would be the best and cheap- 
est, eight horses with harness, imple- 
ments, feed, and so on, or a light trac- 
tor and two-bottom plow and seven- 
foot tandem disc and four horses, with 
harness and necessary implements? I 
would plan on using the tractor for 
such work as plowing, discing and pos- 
sibly harrowing and drilling in dry 
weather, while I would use horses for 
the other jobs. In case the corn ground 
is overflowed in the spring, as is often 
is, would not the tractor allow me to 
put the corn in again mere quickly? I 
am ‘batching’ and so could not very 
well board an extra man until after 
school is out, when my sister can come 
and cook for me. My father is farming 
320 acres one and a half miles east 
of me. 

















“Can you tell me what state colleges 


close to me had tractor short courses 
last year? How long did they last, and 
were they of much help? Do you think 
it would pay me to go to such a school, 
or had I better attend one of the auto 
and tractor schools, costing $100 or 
more in tuition and as much more in 
board ?” 


It is rather difficult to decide just 


| how to advise our correspondent under 


his conditions, but we believe we would 
rather risk the light tractor and four 
horses. This will make him a little 
more independent in case he has trou- 
ble in getting an extra man, as seems 
somewhat likely to be the case next 
year. As he says, the tractor will per- 
mit rushing things in case the corn 
has to be replanted, and we would risk 
the light tractor on such ground just 
as soon as we would a team. Having 
a tractor would save a lot of feed dur- 
ing the six or eight months when there 
will be no work for the horses, and our 
correspondent will have a good chance 
to do extra work with the tractor for 
his father, who is so close to him. 
The question in this case is compli- 
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cated by lack of experience with a 
tractor, but our correspondent has the 
right idea as to the necessity of pre- 
paring to operate it by attending some 
sort of school. Last year tractor short 


courses were given at the following 
places: University of Illinois, at Ur- 
bana; Iowa State College, at Ames; 


University of Wisconsin, at Madison. 
Most of these were given as a means 
of increasing food production during 
the war period, and lasted about four 
weeks Just what will be done this 
year we are unable to say, but one 
could find out by writing to the differ- 
ent institutions. If a college short 
course is available within a reasonable 
distance, we would prefer it to the pri- 


vate auto and tractor schools. While 
several of the latter are very good, 
they usually have been devoting most 


of their attention to the auto and truck 


side of the work, and their tractor 
work is comparatively new. The agri- 
cultural college schools are usually 


considerably cheaper also. 


Concrete Corner ad End Posts 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Tam planning on making some con- 
crete corner and end posts, and would 
like to have you criticize them. On 
the spot where I want the posts to 
stand when completed, I will dig a 
hole three feet deep and a foot or more 
square. Over this I will put a form 
tapering to six or eight inches at the 
top. To fill it, I will use a rather rich 
mixture—about one part cement to five 
parts sand and gravel—and reinforce 
with four and one-half inch rods run- 
ning to full length of the post. Would 
such posts be strong enough for 
stretches of twenty-five to fifty rods? 
What do you think of the steel posts 
now on the market? I plan to use 
these as line posts, altho they cost sev- 
eral times the price of wood ones. I 
want something permanent. Any sug- 
gestions will be appreciated.” 

Our correspondent seems to have 
the right general idea, that of making 
the posts good and heavy. Experience 
has shown how discouraging it is to 
put up a string of good fence, and then 
have it all thrown out of shape be- 
cause the corner and end posts do not 
hold Since the difference between 
success and failure means only a few 
minutes more time, and probably less 
than a dollar’s worth of material, we 
believe it is much cheaper to put these 
anchor posts in so there is no ques- 
tion about their staying. 

The size our correspondent proposes 
is about right, but with the deep freez- 
ing he has, we would prefer to have 
them four feet’in the ground instead of 
three. Also we believe it would be 
a mistake not to dig a trench about 
three feet long each way at the bot- 
tom of the hole and put in a horizontal 
extension about eight inches thick at 
the post and tapering to about four or 
five inches out at the end. One or two 
reinforcing rods should be put in this 
extension, and be turned up into the 
post, or else the half-inch rods should 
be long enough so they can be bent 
out into the base. This will mean 
that those two sides of the upper form 
should extend down to within eight 
inches of the bottom of the trench, or 
else separate boards can be put across 
the trench to hold the post from 
spreading at the bottom. These must 
be braced solidly or wired together to 
prevent the heavy pressure of the up- 


per part from spreading them. 
The corner posts should have such a 
base extending out along each fence, 


and some even go so far as to take an 
ordinary post auger and at the bottom 
corner of the main hole bore a hole 
about three feet diagonally back and 
down. When the hole is filled, this 
part of the base becomes an anchor 
which makes it almost impossible to 
pull the post out. 


The mixture our correspondent pro- 
poses is about the right strength, but 
the sand and gravel should be sifted 
apart and used separately, so that 
there is no guesswork as to how much 


of each you are getting. Use one sack 


of cement, two cubic feet of sand and 
three cubic feet of gravel, and be sure 
that the sand and gravel are both 
clean If a handful of either shaken 
up in a quart of water gives a dis- 
tinctly muddy appearance, it will be 


safer to wash it. This can be done by 
stirring up in water and then pouring 
the water off once or twice. 

Most of the steel posts on the mar- 
ket are very good, if they are used 
according to the manufacturers’ direc- 











tions, and heavy and rigid corner posts | 
are used, as well as a rigid line post | 


every twenty rods. 
more than wooden posts, their longer 
life and the ease with which they can 
be driven are very much in their favor. 
No authoritative data has been pub- 
lished as to how long these will last, 
but it is usually considered that they 
will compare favorably with good creo- 
soted wood posts. 





Device for Gathering Barbed 
Wire 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“IT noticed in a recent issue that a 
subscriber wishes some information in 
regard to a device for gathering up 
barbed wire. Here is something we 
have used for some time, and find it 
very handy where there are two men, 
one to crank and the: other to guide. 


The spool can be made so that it can | 


be taken off when full and exchanged 
for an empty one. We used a ordi- 
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Old cultivator if 
wheels. —_} 





This can be 
each end when 
gathering wire in soft places, so two 
men can crank.” 


nary cultivator wheels. 
made with a crank at 


This appears to be a very cheap and 
convenient device for this sort of work 
—about as good as anything we have 
seen. One great advantage is that the 
wire is wrapped tightly as it goes 
along, without having to stop and pull 
back on the spool, as is the case where 
the spool is rolled along the ground. 
The same device, by using a longer 
spool, can be used for winding up wo- 
ven wire fencing. It will also work 
just as effectively for paying out wire 
as for winding up. 





Wants Plan for Machine Shed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We expect to build a machine shed 
next year, and want to cut and saw 
the lumber this winter. Can you give 
me a plan or tell me where I can get 
one, of a machine shed 30 feet wide 
and 50 feet long, and 8 feet high, with 
no posts inside the building? I would 
also like to get the length of all the 
lumber. Do you know what the price 
of a blue-print would be?” 

We do not have a plan of such a 
machine shed, nor do we think it is a 
practical proposition to try to build so 
wide a shed with no middle posts. If 
any of our readers have had successful 
experience with such a shed, we should 
be glad to have them send us a sketch 
and description of same. 

The Iowa agricultural experiment 
station has blue-prints of several ma- 
chine sheds which they put out for 
about 10 cents per sheet, but we are 
in doubt as to whether they have what 
our correspondent wants. We suggest 
that he write to the Iowa Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa, and make inquiry. 


Gravity Cells for Charging 
Auto Battery 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“Kindly inform me how many volts 
a wet gravity cell has, and how many 
two have. Could I charge my storage 


battery with such a cell in the winter, 
and would it be a practical proposi- 
tion? How much blue vitriol is neces- 
sary for a two-quart fruit jar? Would 
any zine or copper be suitable for it?” 
The gravity cell gives approximately 
one volt, and of course two cells in 
series will give twice as much. The 
amount of current given out by the 
usual gravity cell is so very small that 
it is of practical use only in telegraph 
work, where a small amount of current 
must be kept up all the time. Any in- 
crease of current causes a rapid polar- 
ization, and it would be absolutely out 
of the question to use it for charging 
a storage battery. The battery should 
either be taken out and left at a charg- 
ing station, or else the engine run 
about every two weeks long enough to 
keep the batteries properly charged. 
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A Subscriber’s Reflections 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I am the owner of a perpetual sub- 
scription to your valued paper, of 


which I have leng been a reader; in 
fact, I consider “Uncle Henry” Wal- 
jace’s writings as one of the strongest 
factors in helping to shape my char- 
acter. I can not recollect ever having 
written to you before on any subject; 
but I have been following your writ 
ings on current topics, and I am go 
ing to send you a few words of com- 
mendation and suggestion, hoping that 
we may both be benefited thereby. 
Some time ago, I read a short arti- 
cle in your paper, in which you stated 
that this government was founded as 
a democracy, but that we were getting 
too many paternal ideas mixed with 
the same. The idea that we are get- 
ting too much paternalism is not a new 
one, but the difference between the 
two is not brought‘to the attention of 
the public enough. Ask the average 
individual whether any certain piece 
of legislation is democratic or paternal, 
and he will not get your meaning. 
Show them the difference, and that we 
should have a government that would 
give all men an equal chance and a 
fair chance, but that it is not the place 
of the government to compel the indi- 
vidual to use this chance unless he so 
desire. Half of this class of legislation 
is fostered by persons with personal 
or sinister motives, and ninety per 
cent of the remainder is misdirected. 
In my work, I get to hear the opin- 
ions of many farmers, and the cry that 
we hear the oftenest is that what the 
farmers need most is organization. 
Granted. But who has succeeded in 
perfecting the plans for such an organ- 
ization that will stand all the tests, 
poth acid and otherwise. Such organ- 
ization is coming, and what we need 
badly is constructive help from those 
who he!p mold public opinion, in order 
that such organization may be what it 
should be. Then the dangers attend- 
ant to such organization. There 





are | 


two that I have often thought of, but | 


Ihave never heard or read of them as 
such. 

Senseless fluctuation of the price of 
farm commodities is probably the 
cause of more dissatisfaction 
farmers than any other one ‘thing. 
These fluctuations are largely caused 
by gambling by someone higher up, 
but as a result the farmer can not 
carry on his legitimate business with- 
out being a participant in the game; 
and, as a rule, with the chances against 
him. Here is a question that I would 
like to have answered: In European 


among | 


countries, under normal conditions, to | 


what extent do the prices of farm 


products change, and are the changes | 


ever as violent as in this country? 

A word concerning the high cost of 
living, concerning which we all hear so 
much and which we all feel so keenly. 
The cost to the ultimate consumer 
may be divided into cost of production, 
of manufacture and of distribution, and 
I believe that all are pretty well agreed 
that entirely too large a percentage 
goes into the last of the three, the one 
where there is the least excuse. A sin- 
gle recommendation of President Wil- 
son in his recent message to congress 
on the high cost of living, if carried 
out, would go farther to help remedy 
the excessive cost of distribution than 
everything else that I know of put to- 
gether. It was that congress pass a 
law to the effect that all original pack- 
ages destined for either interstate or 





intrastate traffic must be stamped by | 
the manufacturer with the price that | 


he receives for the same, and that 
each person thru whose hands the 
same pass must stamp them likewise. 
Do you not see how such a law would 
automatically end profiteering without 
public expense or the creation of ma- 
thinery? Yet I looked in vain for edi- 


torial comment of any kind on the 
same in every paper that I read, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer included. Why? 


I will close with a word in 
to our friend, Herbert Hoover. 


regard 


In the | 


Writer’s family are a couple of little | 


tots who, about the time of the begin- 
hing of the war, were just beginning to 
tat by themselves at the table. 
Were trying to teach the little ones to 
ean up their plates at each meal, but 
Siccess in that line had been rather 


We | 


poor until the time when the govern- | 


Ment began to urge economy and the 
Saving especially of foodstuffs. Then 


the happy expedient was used of tell- | 


ing the babies that Mr. Hoover want- 
td all the babies in the country to 
ean up their plates, so that there 


would be plenty of food for the soldier 
boys. This plan was used with such 
good effect that if Brother had a few 
too many potatoes or Sister did not 
want quite all of her corn or hash, all 
that Papa or Mamma would have to 
do would be to look over and say: “I 
wonder what Mr. Hoover would say if 
he should happen to come in,” and 
with an extra effort the extra portion 
would disappear and the food be saved. 
As a result, quite naturally, Mr. Hoov- 
er was a person very much revered 
by the youngsters of the family. 

Gne night, when Mamma was put- 
ting the kiddies to bed, Brother did 
not want to say his prayers; he was 
too sleepy, he said, it was too hot, and 
he had other excuses. Still Mamma 
persisted, so he started: “Now I lay 
me down to sleep, I pray—Say, Mam- 
ma,” he broke off, looking up, “Do 
you s’pose that Mr. Hoover says his 
prayers?” Now, I have been wonder- 
ing of late what was the substance of 
Mr. Hoover's prayers (for Mamma told 
the babies that Mr. Hoover said his 
prayers); or, at least, what would be 
the burden of Mr. Hoover’s prayers if 
he knew, as a man in his position could 
not help but know, that almost the 
only person to benefit by his recent 
statements would be the speculator, 
and the man who would be hurt would 
be the farmer whom he has been con- 
tinually trying to stimulate on to great- 
er effort. 

We got our first quotations on meat 
meal yesterday, that had come to us 
since the drop in hog prices. This quo- 
tation was just $6 a ton higher than 
what we had received about a month 
ago from the same firm. Unless you 
can help me, it will take me six months 
to discover the reason for the raise at 
this time. 

I wish you continued success in your 
endeavor to promote “Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, Right Living.” 

IOWA GRAIN DEALER. 


Remarks: The idea in this country 
has been to so conduct the government 
that every one—man or woman, boy 
or girl—would have a fair chance with 
every one else. In a general way, we 
have followed the policy which is fol- 
lowed at a track meet: The tape is 
drawn at the starting line. Every con- 
testant is given exactly the same op- 
portunity to secure a fair.start. The 
judge sees to it that no one takes ad- 
vantage of the other. The track is 
guarded in such a way that while the 
race is on the man who takes an un- 
fair advantage over an opponent is 
penalized and thrown out. It is a fair 
field and no favors. 

That is the theory upon which the 
United States has been governed in 
the past under our democratic system. 
As our correspondent says, class idbis. 
lation is fostered by people who have 
selfish motives. There are always peo- 
ple who want to get the advantage of 
other people. A democratic government 
can not become a paternalistic govern- 
ment without doing gross injustice. 

The trouble with farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the past has been that farmers 
have not yet come to understand just 
what is the trouble with them. They 
do not see that the unfairness to which 
the farmer is subject is the result of 
our economic system. Political organ- 
izations of farmers will never succeed 
for any considerable length of time. 
They succeed temporarily under favor- 
able conditions, but go to pieces within 
a comparatively short time, and always 
will. The farmer is about fifty years 
behind the laboring man in the intelli- 
gence with which he organizes; but he 
is learning, tho slowly. 

We can not answer with any accur- 
acy our correspondent’s questions as 
to fluctuations of prices in European 
countries. We think it is safe to say, 
however, that the fluctuations are not 
so violent as they are here. Fluctua- 
tions will always be more violent in 
surplus-producing countries. 

President Wilson’s suggestion that 
the price be stamped on every original 
package is interesting, but following 
this policy would not begin to get at 
the farmer’s difficulties. The farmer 
does not ship in original packages. 
The profits of the jobber and the re- 
tailer are much less on goods that are 
shipped in original packages than on 
goods shipped in bulk. 

Mr. Hoover rendered a magnificent 
service in his relief work in Belgium 
before the war, and in Europe since 
the war. He is a master hand at that 
kind of business. But Mr. Hoover’s 
job as Food Administrator of the Uni- 
ted States was to secure as large a 
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production as possible and buy the 
food produced as cheaply as possible 
and distribute it as efficiently as pos- 
sible. Mr. Hoover lost no sleep worry- 
ing over the farmer’s problems. He 
worked the farmer in every way he 
could. We are not blaming Mr. Hoov- 
er for this. He thought that was part 
of his job.—Editor. 





New Cattle Barn for Iowa 
State Fair 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Bids were received and opened on 
October 24th for the construction of a 
new brick and steel cattle barn and 
sale pavilion on the Iowa State Fair 
grounds. The low bids for completing 
the barn and sale pavilion in accord- 
ance with plans and specifcations ex- 
ceeded the state appropriation by ap- 
proximately $50,000. The low bids on 
the general contract, plumbing and 
electric wiring totaled $199,520. 

It will be recalled that the thirty- 
eighth general assembly appropriated 
$150,000 for the construction of this 
building, but provided funds would not 
be available until January 1, 1920. At 
the time the appropriation was made 
estimates secured by the state board of 
agriculture showed this sum would be 
sufficient to complete the building, but 
on account of the advanced price of 
labor, lumber, brick and all other ma- 
terial except steel, that goes to con- 
struct the building, the low bids re- 
ceived were about $50,000 in excess of 
the appropriation. 

There were nine bidders for the gen- 
eral contract for this work, and the 
executive committee of the state board 
of agriculture was of the opinion that 
the low bid was the best that eould be 
secured under present prices for labor 
and material. Therefore the commit- 
tee eliminated certain items, such as 
electric wiring, plumbing, all interior 
work in the sale pavilion, and cement 
floors, and accepted the low bid of J. 
E. Lovejoy, with these items deducted. 
This will make the total contract cov- 
ering the general contract and other 
expense, such as architect fees, grad- 
ing, etc., amount to $180,723, or $30,733 
in excess of the state appropriation. 





Worry with ine““QNLY”? it up 
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No Work or Bank 


and it will water your hogs all winter. Ask your 
dealer or write direct. #9.50f. 0. b. factory. 


ONLY HOG WATERER GO., Sioux City, lowa. 


SUGAR 





KENTUCKY Pure Cane Sorghum 
Molasses will end your sugar wor- 
ties. There's none so good. Mall 
10c for sample and price list. 

8S. RoseNBLATT, Hawesville, Ky. 














The board anticipate using the surplus 
on hand from the fair of 1919 to take 
care of this amount. 

Under the contract the exterior of 
the barn will be complete in every de- 
tail. The interior of the exhibition part 


of the cattle barn will be complete 
with theeexception of a few items that 
can be added later. The exterior of 
that portion of the building that will 


house the sale ring will be complete 
—but all interior work, that is, seating, 
electric wiring, plumbing, etc., will be 
left out. 

Under no condition wonld it have 
been possible to complete the saie ring 
for this winter’s sales, and it is the 
hope of the state board of agriculture 
that funds will be provided from some 
source for completing the sale ring in 
time for the winter sales of 1921. 

The completed barn will be 320x445 
feet. It will provide stalls for 1,600 
head of exhibition cattle. All the ecat- 
tle will be housed under one roof. The 
sale ring when completed will be the 
most modern to be found in the middle- 
west, with a seating capacity of 1,000 
people. Provision will be made for 
properly heating the sale pavilion. 
Dining-rooms, sleeping quarters, of- 
fices and a herdsmen’s lounging room 
will be provided. 

A. R. COREY. 

Secretary Iowa State Board of Agri- 
culture. 





Meat Consumption— by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that t about 9 per 
people of the 
is greater consumption of 


Investigations 


farmers ea 
cent more meat tl the 


cities There 





beef, veal and mutton in the cities, beef 
consumption being two-thirds greater than 
in the country Pork and poultry con- 
sumption is much greater in the country, 
being two-thirds larger in the case of 
pork, and one-half larger in the case of 


poultry. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 




















INDIANA CORN LANDS 
$85 to*150 an Acre 


We can offer you eplendid money-making 
farms of 80 acres or more, right in the beart of 
the richest section of the reclaimed Kankakee 
Valley, Wonderfully productive soil, enriched 


by years of decaying vegetation,and already yicld- 


ing big crops of corn, oats and other grains. 
Prices only $S8$ to $150 an acre. Easy terms. 
Considering location, richness of soil, low 
\J prices and easy terms, these farms 
unguestionably present the biggest 
opportunity on the market today. 
Write for our map No. 2 and fur- 
ther information, and investigate 
for yourself. 
The Straus Brothers Co. 


Established Capital and Surplus 


1860 3, 000, 000.00 
822 Straus Building, 


f ILLINOIS JINDIANA 
é 


Ligonier, Indiana 





BUY LAND DIRECT FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. All 
well improved and in high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and smal! grains in the state, as our soi] is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from $175 to 
$250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing in value. 
We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. We are also offering some fine farms 
for rent Wanted—a good man and woman to work 
on farm. Come and see us, or write, 


Frank P, Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 
where crop failure is unknown. Reasonable prices 
still prevatl, but will surely advance in the pear 
future. May we mall you acatalog describing the 
improved farms we have for sale at owner's prices 
and on easy terme? “A Good Title Always.” 
c. D. BAKER LAND CO. 
Drawer q,. Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Southeast Missouri Farm 


I own and am offering for sale a good farm of 160 
acres in Scott county, Mo. This farm has a good 
mew house, has 50 acres in cultivation with balance 
of the land fenced for pasture. The soil is a rich 
_ loam and will produce from 60 to 80 bushels 

corn to the acre. A bargain at $110.00 per acre. 
Write for terms and further particulars. 














F. S. BICE, Oran, Missouri. 
210 Acres, 3 Horses, 
11 Cows and 


2 heifers,4 yearlings, wagons, harness, grain drills 
planters, complete “machinery, tools, dairy utensils, 
winter hay, corn, oats, potatoes, etc., all included for 
Only $6.000, part cash, a real high-grade sacrifice near 
R. R. town by owner baving lost his sight. Loam til- 
lage high state cultivation for big crops, wire - fenced, 
60-cow pasture, much fruit, etc. 102-ft. stock barn, 
water house and barn, silo, granary, corn bouses, 
etc. See details and picture splendid 11-room resi- 
dence page 30 Strout’s Fall Catalog. 100 pages Farm 
Bargains 23 states; copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922-R, Marquette Building, Chicago, I11. 


FOR SALE 


486 ACRES 


of good land in northern Florida, Hamilton county, 
2+ miles from White Springs; will exchange for Des 
Moines property or cash. Wil sell all or part of it. 
For further information, address 


MRS. M. J. SNIDER 


690 W. 35th St., Des Moines, lowa 


To Close An Estate 


280 acre stock farm forsale. In the rich corn and 
blee grase belt of Livingston County, Mo. Big crops 
raised this year. Will be sold in tracts of 200 and 80 
acres if desired. Well improved, watered, etc. Price 
$135.00 per acre. $6,000.00 cash will handle it. Easy 
terms on balance. For particulars, write to 


Box 185, Maryville, Mo. 


T AND FOR SALE—Oneida county, Wisconsin. 
4 I have, among other tracts, 160 acres very fine, 
level, cut-over land; good soil; 74 miles from this 
city; 15 acres brushed out ready to stump, and grown 
over with clover; part is being used now for sheep 
corral; adjoining Hodag lake; no better piece in 
Wisconsin. Some very good land near can be bad 
also. Good location for several men to start a com- 
munity of theirown. For map and price of this and 
others of my 8,000 acres, write ©. P. CROSBY, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


373 Acre Improved Farm 


I have a long half section, $78 acres, in Buena Vista 
County, Iowa, that I will sel! at ¢195.00 and take In as 
@ first payment a small plece of land, or cheap land, 
and carry back the balance 10 years at 5%. 220 acres 
under plow, balance creek pasture, three miles from 
town. This farm is actually worth the money. I 
am offering a good clean proposition and will not 
oonsider any offer at inflated prices 
A. W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, Iowa 

















JENE CANADA FARM FOR SALE OR 
Exchange. 800 acres rich black soll adjoining 

the city of Regina, capito! of Sask., Canada. 620 acres 
ready for grain next spring. Good set of new power 
implements can go with farm Will exchange 
for 80 or 160 acre farm. A great opportunity to 
make big moncy raising grain in the greatest small 
rain country In the world. Give your boy a chance. 
Write today bow to get in on this bargain at Iiberal 
terms ANDREW BERRY, Clarinda, Ia. 


MISSOURI (80 ACRE FARM 


FOR SALE 
100 acres fenced and 80 acres of good timber land. 
Farm ts located on hard road, ¢ mile from Potost and 
60 miles from St. Louis. Is in first class condition, 
but I am selling it, as I want to retire. Come and see 
me if interested. WM. RIEHL, Potosi, Mo. 


For Sale—Gentry County, Mo. 


My father's 240 acres highly improved.upland, good 
soll, tile drained, hog tight, close to market and 
school. #150 an acre, easy terms. 


A. R. WILSON, Darlington, Mo. 
Will Finance Parties 


with Iimited means to purchase emall farms 


A. G. HARRIS, Dixon, IHlinois 


























Veterinary 


RICKETS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘J have a bunch of seventy spring 
shotes that have been healthy and doing 
finely until lately. A couple of them have 
lost the use of their hind legs. They can 
walk all right on their front legs, but 
just drag their hind legs along. They 
eat and drink all right. Kindly tell me 
the cause of and cure for this trouble. I 
have been feeding them corn and water 
and siack coal, and they have a run of 
thirty acres of blue pasture.” 

Corn is a splendid feed for the produc- 
tion of heat and fat, but it is not a bone 
builder. Pigs must have milk and mixed 
rations, including green stuff, especially 
clover or alfalfa. Digester tankage, wheat 
middlings and ground barley or rye, bran 
and flaxseed meals, are some of the ad- 
ditional feeds likely to build strong bone. 

















grass 


Feed the tankage and some shelled corn 
from a self-feeder, and the other feeds 
in the form of slop. Keep the bowels 


active, for constipation is another com- 
mon cause of paralysis, complete or par- 
tial, in growing or adult hogs. Continue 
to allow free exercise. Salt the hogs once 
a week from a clean trough, and allow 
free access to slacked lime, wood ashes 
and wood charcoal. If worms are seen in 
the droppings or known to be present, 
give oil of chenopodium in castor oil, at 
the rate of half a teaspoonful to a pig 
under 50 pounds, one teaspoonful to a pig 
over 50 pounds, and two teaspoonfuls to 
an adult pig. If necessary the dose may 
be repeated in ten days. 





THRIFTLESS PIGS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me what is the 
matter with my hogs? They seem to 
choke while they are eating, and they run 
around and rub their noses in the dirt. 
They don’t seem to do any good. Some 
of them have their noses turned up like 
a Berkshire hog. If you know of a rem- 
edy, please let me know.” 

Our correspondents’ description of the 
symptoms is not very plain, but pigs 
sometimes act in the way mentioned when 
attacked by fits due to indigestion. In 
that event, however, they usually run 
backward until they fall in a spasm or 
convulsion. We can not decide whether 
our correspondent means the snouts of 
the pigs are distorted, or long and slim 


naturally. On general principles, we 
should advise treating these pigs for 


worms, as follows: Starve them for twen- 
ty-four hours, also withholding drinking 
water; then give each of them a dose of 
oil of chenopodium in castor oil, of which 
the dose is from one to two ounces. Chen- 
opodium is given at the rate of half a 
teaspoonful to a pig of under 50 pounds; 
one teaspoonful to a pig of over 50 pounds, 
and two teaspoonfuls to an adult pig. 
Repeat the dose in ten days, if thought 
necessary. Feed mixed rations, including 
25 per cent of clover or alfalfa hay, di- 
gester tankage and shelled corn from a 
self-feeder, and milk, to which may be 
added wheat middlings, ground barley or 
rye and a little bran. Make the pigs take 
abundant exercise every day. 





HOGS*DYING FOLLOWING VACCI- 
NATION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We would have the following question 
answered if posible. In the latter part of 
September, we heard talk about hog chol- 
era at a distance of three and one-half 
miles from us. Our hogs were all healthy 
when four of us started to talk about vac- 
cinating them. The third day of October 
we had a veterinary here to vaccinate our 
hogs—260 in all. He told us not to feed 
them too heavily and al lof us did the 
same. After the fourth day we com- 
menced increasing our feeds again, but 
found out that our hogs would not eat, 
and finally all of us had sick hogs. The 
hogs were slow in recovering, but they 
were all right after ten or twelve days. 
B’s hogs—ninety in all—got sick and got 
the cholera. He lost three, and four or 
five others will probably die. They had 


the sick hogs isolated, and even this 
morning, October 2ist, some of them got 
sick. C's hogs were sickly for about a 


week and a half, and finally sixteen or 


seventeen became so sick that we are 
pretty sure they are all going to die. 
Nine are dead already. D had thirty-eight 
hogs, of which he lost three, and there 
are two or three sick now, which will 
probably go, too. 


“We had the government inspector here 
also, but he didn’t know what could be 
the cause—and a veterinarian and he 
don’t know! The doctor who did the job 
is out of town at present, so we can’t get 
him out to look at them. We read on the 
bottle that contained the serum: ‘To be 
used for the prevention of hog cholera,’ 
but in our case it is just the other way, 


as our hogs did not have the cholera in 
the first place.” 
Such experiences are not uncommon. 


Hog cholera serum and virus do not pro- 
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are helping their husbands to prosper—are glad ~=<-~\— 
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they encouraged them to go where they could make a home of their ~ SS 
own—save paying rent and reduce cost of living—where they ~~~ 
could reach prosperity and independence by buying on easy terms, 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through many years has yielded from 20 
to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. Hundreds of farmers in Western 
Canada have raised crops in a single season worth more than the whole 
cost of their land. With such crops come prosperity, independence, good 
homes, and all the comforts and conveniences which make for happy living. 


Farm Gardens—Poultry—Dairying 


are sources of income second only to grain grdwing and stock raising, 
climate, good neighbors, churches, =; 5 

schools, rural telephone, etc., give you the ~~ 
opportunities of a new land with the con- ~ 
veniences of old settled districts. w 
For illustrated literature, maps, description of 
farm a in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
rta, reduced railway rates, etc., write 

t of lmmigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


M. J, JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, towa 
W. ¥, BENJETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn, 

2 Canadian Government Agent. 



























tect hogs against swine plague (hemor- 
rhagic septicemia), and that disease is 
common and kills many hogs. It is quite 
likely that these hogs may have died of 
some disease other than cholera, or that 
they were infected with cholera before 
treatment had time to render them im- 
mune. Such a matter, however, should be 
submitted to the state veterinarian, as 
an investigation on the spot would be 
absolutely necessary to a confident con- 
clusion, and one at a distance can not 
decide the dispute. If the veterinarian 
employed is a graduate, he no doubt did 
the vaccinnating in a proper manner and 
with fresh serum from a reliable source. 


LAMENESS. 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“I have two mares that I would like 
for you to advise me what to do for. One 
has bone spavin and the other has wind 
puffs. Of late they are getting quite 
lame, so much so that I am unable to use 
them.” 

The lameness due to bone spavin may 
subside if the hock joint and spavin are 
fired and blistered by a qualified veteri- 
narian, and then the mare is tied up 
short in a stall for six weeks. The veteri- 
narian at the same time may decide to 
perform cunean tenotomy, if he finds the 
spavin a bad one and the lameness se- 
vere. If it is impossible to employ a vet- 
erinarian it is possible htat the lameness 
may subside in time if the hair is clipped 
from the hock joint and the joint blistered 
several times, at intervals of three weeks, 
with a mixture of two drams of biniodide 
of mercury and powdered cantharides and 
three ounces of lard. Rub the blister in a 
little at a time for fifteen minutes; then 
tie up the animal so that she wlil be un- 
able to get at the blistered part or rub it 
on the stall or elsewhere. At the same 
time tie up the tail to prevent switching. 
Wash off the blister in two days, and 
then apply a little lard daily. 

Wind galls contain synovia (joint oil) 
and rarely cause lameness when con- 
firmed. Better look for some other cause 
and adopt appropriate treatment. If the 
veterinarian decides that the wind galls 
are the true seat of the lameness, or if it 
is due to a tendon trouble or sesamoiditis, 
he probably will line fire and blister the 
parts. 


RINGWORM. 

A subscriber writes: 

For several winters I have had lots of 
trouble from a skin affection in my calves, 
and have been told that it is ringworm. 
It comes mostly about the eyes and on the 
neck. I got it on my own hands when 
treating calves, so I know it must be 
catching. What causes it, and what is 
the best cure?” 

Ringworm is caused .by the vegetable 
parasite known as tricophyton tonsurans, 
which lives on damp walls and woodwork, 
as well as on the skin. It thrives best in 
dark, dirty, hot and damp basement sta- 
bles. To keep calves and cattle free from 
the disease, cleanse, disinfect, whitewash, 
light and properly ventilate the stables. 
Isolate affected animals while under 
treatment. Treat by saturating the crusts 
or scabs with sweet oil or castor oil daily 
until they can be perfectly removed by 
scrubbing with soap and hot water. When 
dry apply tincture of iodine twice daily 
until well. For adult cattle affected with 
ringworm, use a solution of four ounces 
of sulphate of copper to the pint of hot 
water. Rub it in with a stiff, worn paint 
brush. Repeat the application at inter- 
vals of five to seven days. It may also be 
used upon the bodies of calves, but not 
on the face, 





The Bargain of a Lifetime 


IN SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 

1325 acres black land, 700 acres cleared; 100 head 
hogs; head mules; harness, 50 
cattle; 600 acres corn; 2 silos filled; grain elevators 
on railroad, brick store building with $6,000.00 stock 
of goods; steam engine and thresher, tractor and all 
farming tools; five good houses, fifteen tenant 
houses, plenty of barns and sheds, also corn cribs, 
Gravel road to be built to land; on railroad and at 
station. Best buy ever offered in this “The Modern 
Promised Land.” 

Price for all as above listed $300,000. One half cash, 
balance on long time. Write or wire if you want to 
see this. Sure to sell soon. 


Cc. F. BRUTON, Sikeston, Missouri. 








Fine Farm 


FOR RENT 
380 acre farm near Malvern, Mille county, 
lendid improv ts, 30 acres alfalfa, 
silo, etc. A farmer acceptable to the land- 
lord can have my lease by buying my com- 
plete farming equipment at fair cash value. 
bout $5000 required. About half of this 
could be borrowed at local bank. Address 


P. 0. Box 41, Council Bluffs, la. 

















Special Bargain 


240 acres, 6 miles from a city of 5000 people 
34 miles from good railroad town and high school; 
120 acres under cultivation, 80 acres of choice creek 
bottom land; grow alfalfa or anything else; near! 
all tillable; nice 3 room cottage, fair little barn 

granary; plenty good water, free gas in house. An 
excellent all around stock and grain farm; one of 
the best bargains in the state. Price, $57.50 per acre, 
$1,500.00 to $2,000.00 cash, balance long time 

Why rent? Address 


The Allen County Investment Co. 


lola, Kansas. 


Fine Wisconsin Farm 


One of the best quarter section dairy farms of 
Wisconsin. Best of soil. Tw houses, large modern 
barn and annex, two silos. Water system. Direct 
electric current in all buildings. Price $26,00 


Write for particulars. 
W. H. CLARK, Rice Lake, Wis. 


A Bargain—284 A. Farm 


St. Clair county, Missouri. Sandy loam: 175 acres 
in cultivation, balance timber and blue grass pasture; 
6-room house, good cellar; large barn, good out- 
buildings; water in barn, plenty living water @ 
farm; one mile county seat and proposed rock road; 
rural route. A bargain at 875 per acre; terms 
Open until Jan. 1. 1920. Write or see 

W. J. MATTHEWS or County Recorder, Osceola, Ma 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large lst of improwed farms for 
sale om easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet 


The Allen Couaty Investment Co., lola, Kansas 
Corn, Oats, Wheat, Blue Grass 


Why pay #300 to $500 for land when you can by 
direct from owner at 685 to $150, land that wil] stow 
anything your high-priced land will grow? 


F. L. CROSBY, Mexico, Me 
MR. RENTER! 


You may earn the best for yourself not others. & 
little money will start you on South Dakota's cb 
lands and the state will help you. Free bulletim& 
Department of Immigration, CHAS. McCAFFREE 
Commissioner, Capitol Q+1, Plerre, South Dakot® 

hoe 


EW YORK STATE FARMS. Write for 
complete list of farms for sale. We have 

a size, location and price to please you. Stock 
tools included on many of them. Mandeville 
Real Estate Agency. Inc., Olean, ¥. ¥* 
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Record Stocks of Wool Reported 

Dealers, manufacturers and the govern- 
ment held 729,373,000 pounds of wool, 
grease equivalent, on September 30, 1919, 


B sccording to the Bureau of Markets, Uni- 


f 















ted States Department of Agriculture. 
fhis represents holdings in excess of 
those reported in any quarterly period 
gnce the reports were first issued. Stocks 
@ September 30th were 8 per cent greater 
than on June 30, 1919, and 50 per cent 
greater than stocks held on September 
go, 1918 At the present rate of con- 
gumption, the bureau points out that the 
total stocks on September 30th are suffi- 
gient to last for more than a year. The 


greatest imerease in holdings is shown in 





ene-quarter and three-eighths blood 
grease, amounting to 42,000,000 pounds, 
Because of the great demand for fine 
wools. the reports show a decrease in fine 
and one-half blood grease amounting to 
80 0 pounds. Both manufacturers and 
dealers hold more of all grades, with the 
exception of fine wool. A decrease of 
22,000,000 pounds of fine wool holdings, 
as compared to June 30th, is shown for 
dealt stocks, while manufacturers’ 
holdings of this grade increased 5,000,000 
stocks in the hands of dealers 
and inufacturers on Septe nena 30, 1919, 
in pounds according to grade were: 
Grease wool, 388,564,892; scours ‘a wool, 
#5,626.163; pulled wool, 22,325,546; tops, 
78,.732.272; noils, 13,006,594. Stocks held 
by the government were: Grease wool, 
106 209,000; scoured wool, 17,790,000; pulled 
wool, 8,705,000; tops, 1,448,000; noils, 10,000. 
Boston holds first place among the mar- 
kets the country, with 156,00,000 pounds 
of : kinds and classes. Philadelphia 
ranks second, followed closely by Chicago. 
Manufacturers in Massachusetts held 91,- 
600, ( pounds; Rhode Isalnd, 35,000,000, 
and Pennsylvania, 29,000,000. 





Nationa? Association Meetings at 
the International 


The International Live Stock Show— 
which will be held at Chicago, November 
Mth to December 6th—is the accepted 
meeting place for most of the national 
breed and record associations. The list 
given below shows the number of asso- 
giations which find the International the 
most satisfactory place for an annual 
meeting Every farmer in the corn belt 
@n find a meeting on the list at which 
matters of interest to him will be dis- 
eussed These meetings are only one of 
the many features of the International 


which should cause it to be the greatest 
gathering of live stock men of the year. 
The meetings which will be held during 
the week are as follows: 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 1. 
National Association of County 
cultural Agents, Assembly Hall, 
Stock Record Building, 1 p. m. 
Percheron Society of America, Floren- 
tine Room, Congress Hotel, 8 p. m. 
National Swine Growers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, 8 p. m. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2. 


Agri- 
Live 







American Hampshire Swine Record As- 
fociation, New England Room, Stock 
Yards Inn, 1:30 p. m. 

‘i 1 Association of County Agricul- 
nts, Assembly Hall, Live Stock 
suilding, 2 p. m. 

American Berkshire Association (meet- 

fag and banquet), Stock Yards Inn, 6 p. m 

American Shire Horse Association, sec- 
md floor, Live Stock Record Building, 
Tp.1 

National Farm Crops Tmprovement As- 


®ociation, Breeders’ Hall, Stock Yards 
n, 7:30 p. m. 
American Clydesdale Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Clydesdale Office, 7:30 p. m. 
American Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, 7:30 p. m. 
Am ‘an Oxford-Down Record, second 
floor, Live Stock Record Building, 7:30 
Bon 
American Cheviot Sheep Society, Amer- 
an Sheep Breeder Office, second floor, 
Live ck Record Building, 7:30 p. m 
American Polled Short-horn Breeders’ 
Ass; mn, Hotel Sherman, 7:30 p. m 
Ar n Shropshire Registry Associa- 
tion ssembly Hall, Live Stock Record 
Building, 7:30 p. m. 
Chseter White Swine Record Associa- 
tion rt Dearborn Hotel, 8 p. m. 
Int onal Live Stock Exposition As- 
®@ciation, Saddle and Sirloin Club, 8 p. m. 
4 WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 

nal Federation of Farmers’ Coép- 
Gat sive Stock Shippers, Assembly 
Hall, Live Stock Record Building, 9 a. m. 
Idinois Farmers’ Institute, Saddle and 
Sirloi: Club, 10 a. m. 
Amer ican Belgian Draft Horse Associ- 
ation, New England Room, Stock Yards 
nm, 2D. m. 





Red Polled Cattle Club of America, 
feeders’ Hall, Steck Yards Inn, 2 p. m. 
merican Milking Short-horn Associa- 


Harvard Hall, Stock Yards Inn, 4 


tion, 
Bm. 
American Short-horn Breeders’ Associ- 
Mion, Congress Hotel, 7 p. m. 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
ation, Hotel La Salle, 7:30 p. m. 
American Tamworth Swine Record 








Association, Breeders’ Hall, 
Inn, 7:30 p. m. 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, second floer, Live Stock Record 
Building, 7:30 p. m. 

American Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders 
Association, Hotel Sherman, 7:30 p. m. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Associa- 


Stock Yards 


tien, Harvard Hall, Stock Yards Inn, 8 
Pp. m. 

The Continental Dorset Club, second 
floor, Live Stock Record Building, 8 p. m. 

American Hampshire Sheep Association, 
Assembly Hall, Live Stock Record Build- 
ing, 8 p. m. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

Horse Publicity Association, Elizabeth- 

an Room, Congress Hot 2 p. m. 


American Shetland Pony Club, Assem- 
bly Hall, Live Stock Record Building, 2:30 
Pp. m. 

American Suffolk Horse Association, 
Breeders’ Hall, Stock Yards Inn, 4 p. m. 

American Southdown Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, second floor, Live Stock Record 
Building, 7:30 p. m. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Assembly Hall, Live Stock 
Reeord Building, 8 p. m. 

American Yorkshire Club, Hotel Sher- 
man, 8 p. m. 

American Cotswoki Registry Associa- 


second floor, Live Stock Record 


m. 


tion, 
Building, 8 p. 





Fresh From the Country 





ILLINOIS. 

Iroquois County, (e) TL, Nov. 3d.— 
We have just finished a drive for mem- 
bership in the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation in this county, and have a total 
membership now of 2,749, making this, I 
believe, the banner county in the state 
and perhaps in the nation. I feel that our 
organization will be one of the chief fac- 
tors in saving the country from the ex- 
treme radicalism of some of the labor 
unions on the one hand and the greed of 
some of the representatives of Big Busi- 
ness on the other. Corn husking has 
begun. Some localities which had local 
rains have a good crop; others not much 
more than half a crop. Wheat is full of 
Hessian fly, from two to a dozen larvae 
in netirly every stalk About the usual 


number of hogs on feed. About two-thirds 
the usual number of cattle on feed. Corn 
huskers are getting 6 to 8 cents a bushel. 
I wish to express my appreciation of the 
editorial page of Wallaces’ Farmer, for its 
sane, strnog, fair and fearless stand for 
the farmer’s rights.—A. G. Gilfillan. 


MISSOURI. 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo., Nov. 14th.— 
The weather is cold. Lots of corn on the 
stalk yet. A high wind blew the corn 
down badly. Quite a number of public 
sales No cattle being fattened. Not 
many hogs; those who have hogs are 
caught by the slump in hog prices.—Earl 
I. Watkins. 





NEBRASKA. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., Nov. 11th. 
—The extreme dry weather last fall pre- 
vented a good many farmers from plow- 
ing ,and the acreage of winter wheat will 
be about 20 to 30 per cent less than last 
year. Lately we have had a good deal of 
rain, and the early wheat looks very good, 
Some of the late wheat is just coming up, 
but with favorable weather during the 
winter will come out all right. Farmers 
will only breed about 60 per cent as many 
sows as last year.—John P. Thiessen. 





Wilt Sunflowers Make Butter?—‘‘Sun- 
flower butter” may become a popular trade 
name as a result of an experiment run- 
ning at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. “Bossy” is to be given a diet of 
sunflower silage for a number of weeks, a 
close record of her milk production being 
kept during the test. If she does better, 
or as well, as sister cows who are sub- 
sisting on sorghum or corn silage, college 
experts believe that the status of the sun- 
flower, Kansas’ most persistent weed, will 
be changed to that of one of the state’s 
most useful plants. A silo at the experi- 
ment station has been filled with the com- 
mon wild sunflower, the state flower and 
inspiration of Kansas poets. The feeding 
test will be started in the near future. 
Dairymen are hopeful that sunflowers 
may prove of value in making butter as 
well as poetry. 





Rat Day in Indiana—Final reports from 
twenty-eight counties on ‘Rat day,” 


which was observed May 27 throughout 
Indiana, and which was sponsored by 


the Indiana committee on food produc- 
tion and conservation, shows that 57,100 
rats were on the official casualty list 


that day. This.statement is based on 
reports from twenty-eight counties. No 
record of the rodents killed in other 


counties could be obtained, but State 
Leader W. Q. Fitch of the Purdue uni- 
versity extension staff, estimates that 
several hundred thousand rats ended 
their earthly careers that day. ‘The 
good derived from the rat campaign, 
both economically and from the health 
side, is difficult to estimate,” said Mr. 





ee 





Fitch. “A single rat will easily destroy 
ene bushel of corn per year, aside from 
carrying disease. In addition, rats are 
twenty young in a litter and more than 
six litters a year, a fact which makes 
the rat a most formidable enemy. Not- 
withstanding the enormous losses 
chargeable to them, the people are not 
yet easily awakened to the fearful men- 
ace of these pests and the importance 
of ridding our country of them.” Mr. 
Fitch in a report to Governor James P. 
Goodrich and the food committee, rec- 
ommends that a special “Rat day” be 
designated each year and that the fight 
against the rodents be continued. Knox 
county led all others in the number of 
rats killed May ten thousand being 
reported slaughtered 
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FOR SALE— “SMALL HERD 


Red Polled Cattle 


As I am moving to another state, I will sell six 
cows and heifers, three with calves at sfde. Also 
two yearling bulls. Will sell one or all at nearly 


grade prices. 
FRANK ATKINSON, Hampton, lowa 


POLLED-.DURHANS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 
For Sale 


4 roans and 8 reds—bulls fit for immediate service in 
the very best herds. These bulls carry more good 
Cruickshank blood than most of th ose now being im- 
ported from Scotland. Our 20 years’ experience with 
polled cattle on Scotch foundation insures the qual- 
ity of our offering. Write for description or come 
tosee them. They will please you. 

W. W.SEELEY, STUART, IOWA 


Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old. 
Rich in the blood of Champion of Towa and Roan 
Hero. Size, bone and quality. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, towa 


BVEKRKSHIRES. 


Ol eee 


Farmstead Farm Berkshires 


are the equal in breeding, size and quality of any in 
the West. We are offering the finest bunch of spring 
boars we have ever bred. Large, stretchy fellows, 
and allimmune. Fifteen years of successful breed- 
ing. Wecan please you. Address 


F. &. MoPHERSON, 














Stuart, lowa 


A Wonderful 
Book 











6x9 inches. 


. 
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Letters to 
The Farm Folk” 


By HENRY WALLACE 


A book of 100 pages, printed on extra 
quality book paper, bound in heavy 
art card, silk tied, like illustration. 








SEND. YOUR RENEWAL NOW 


A three-year subscription and thts 
book, ‘‘Letters to the Farm Folk’”’ 


For Only $3.25 


Tell your neighbor about this offer. 
Tell him about Wallaces’ Farmer and 
how you like it. 

Send your subscription in early and 
avoid the winter rush. 

Sign the coupon below and mail it 
with your personal check or a money 
order. Don’t wait! Do it NOW! 











AUCTION EERS 


Make Money — Be an 
AUCTIONE ER 


ion Scheol, the largest Auction 
b mane Four weekscoursefits you to 
make big money. Col. A.W.Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 
made $1000 one day;C ol. E. Walters,Skedee, Okla., 
made $1746 one d paras unt $50 to $100 a day} 
write today for free 67-pare annual and read the 
istories of successes mace by our graduates, 
Simply send name--let us tell you how te bea 
——— and Prosperous Auctioneer, W. B. 
NTER, Pres., Missouri Auction School 
Dept. W, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 





























lowa Auciion School 


Learn to be an.auctioneer. L teach practical auc- 
tioneering. Next term begins December first. In my 
school you learn to sell by actual practice on real 
ive stock in a$10,000 sale pavilion. I guarantee to 
teach you the profession or refund your money. 
Write for particulars at once and prepare yourself te 
earn from $50 to $150 and up per day. Term comprises 
four weeks. Enroll atonce. Address 


LOUIS A. WILSON, Logan, fa. 


National Live Stock Auctioneer. 


H. L. HULL, 


AUCTIONEER. 
Iam now making up my dates fer 
the winter and spring seasons. 
Satisfactory handling of auctions in 
he past has in every instance 
brought me re-bookings from the 
breeders for whom I have worked. 
H. L. HULL, 
420 Valley National Bank Bidg., DES MOINES, 1A, 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Schooi and become 
fudependent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught. Write today forfree cat- 
alog. 

Jones Natiotial Schoo! of Auctioneering 

CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, I. 
J. L. McILAATH, GRINWELL, IOWA 
We make a specialty of conducting 
pedigreed live stock sales. 

Our services as an auctioneer are at your disposal. 
Fifteen years of experience. For reference, ask 
anyone who knows us. 


Jno. Kiely, Toledo, lowa 


Angus Breeder and Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


Let me assist you in your next Angus sale 


JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experfence as a brecder, fteldman and Salesman. 


























2581 Newport Ave., Write early 
OMAHA, NEB. for dates. 
W M PUTMA Tecumseh, Nebraska 
1 Wi AUCTIONEER 
es SOP eDiakeErp Live Srock 
L E. STICK ELMAN Auctioneer. Iloffer 

you . ——— ——— 
ence in conducting pu 
GLARINDA, IOWA auctions of all kinds. 





HW. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS °°4 8. Foreicen se. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattle, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


W.G. KRASCHEL 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


SEELEY DODDIES 


Three chofce yearling Aberdeen Angus bulls and 
ten bull calves,among which are some outstanding 
herd headers; also a few cows and helfers are offered 
at reasonable prices. Come and see them on Spring- 
dale farm or address 


W. B. SEELEY & SON, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
FOR SALE—20 HEAD OF REGISTERED 


Angus Gows and Heifers 


(Some with calves at foot) 


Bred to my good herd bulls, Elson 121886, by Eart 
Eric of Bal, and Black Bennett 212085, by Black 








LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Marlan, lows 














Ensign. Priced for quick sale. 
G. 4. HANSON, Odeholt, lowa 
I am now offering several 
young bulls, from 12 to 24 
months oid, of the Black- 
bird, Eriea, Queen Mother 
and Pride of Aberdeen fam!- 
Mes. They are bulls with 
size and quality. Come and see them or write. Farm 
1 mile north of Mitchelville, on the Interurban Ry., 
17 miles east of Des Motnes. 
Geo. Wilkinson, Mitchelville, lowa 


Ogg’s Aberdeen Angus 


Blackbird Eurotas 265266, in service. 
Twenty cows and heifers for sale, nearly all of 
them bred to the above bull. 


MASON C. OGG, Monroe, iowa 








WALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.25, for which 
send me Wallaces’ Farmer three years and your 
book, “Letters to the Farm Folk.” 


Name 
Postaffice 


State 








2. F. DW... 

















ANGUS HERD BULL 


Am offering my Blackbird herd bull, Bredo 2nd, 
a splendid breeder. Also ten good young bulils—the 
real Doddie kind—12 to %4 months of age, with popu- 
lar breeding. Also females, Come and see them 
WwW. Ss. AUSTIN, Damont, lowa. 


Would Registered Hereford Cows 


for registered Percheron mares or stab 
Mons. FRED CH. LER, 7%, Chariton, lows’ 
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(60 LOTS )\ 


WEST LIBERTY POLLED HE 


TO BE HELD IN 


West Liberty, lowa 
Monday, Dec. 8 
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15 TWO YEAR OLD HEIFERS 


15 OPEN HEIFERS 


























Among the attractions are Doris, by Polled Prince, and 
Goldie Improver, by Polled Improver, two choice heifers from 
the Emil Meyer herd; Pansy Lass, that was good enough to be 
selected for the 1917 National sale, consigned by Clifford 
Schooley; Lady Grove 8d, from Kerr Bros., a three year old 
daughter of King Grove, grandson of Echo Grove; Vera Grove, 
an extra good 4 year old daughter of Star Grove, and bred to 
Bullion 14th, isconsigned by P. M. Schooley, who also consigns 
two good cows with calves at foot, by Bullion 14th. Aug. Meyer 
consigns four choice yearling daughters of Polled James, by 
Polled Prosperity; also the two year old heifer, Dorothy 2d, 
that was in the National sale a year ago. She is a daughter of 
Gladiator 3d, and is bred to Star Grove 3d, an exceptionally 


Polled Herefords. 


H. L. Schooley, Mgr., 





A Top Offering—Tops From the Good Herds of: 


Emil Meyer, Lone Tree, lowa; Joe Meliecker, Riverside, lowa; Edw. Kueneman. 

Riverside, lowa; Clifford Schooley, West Liberty, lowa; Kerr Bros., Muscatine, 

lowa; P. M. Schooley, West Liberty; Aug. Meyer, West Liberiy; Jas. Stafford, 

West Liberty; Wm. A. McMahon, West Liberty; |. G. Bierrer, Wes? Liberty; 
H. L. Schooley, West Liberty, iowa. 


The offering for this sale is fully 50% better than was the offering a year ago 


Nothing inferior is included. 


Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come.to this sale for good 
Fred Reppert and H. L. Hull, Auctioneers. 
H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. Address 
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good son of Star Grove, by Echo Grove. Joe Mellecker in- 
cludes three choice yearling daughters of Polled Prosperity, 
and an extra good cow by Polled Assurance 6th. Edw. J. 


Kueneman consigns 5 open heifers by the same sire, all good, 
smooth yearlings. An extra good cow, sired by Excel Vari- 
ation, and well along in calf to Polled Plato 5th. Wm. A. Mc- 


| 
Mahon includes the July yearling heifer, Lady Lass, by Ad- 
miration, that sold with her dam in the West Liberty sale a 
year ago for $1,030. Ida Princess, a choice two year old 
heifer, by Bullion 4th, and well alongin calfto Bullion 14th, | 
is consigned by H. L. Schooley; also the two extra good heifers, 
Hulda Fairfax and Rose Fairfax, daughters of Sir Perfection, 
a Polled grand son of Perfection Fairfax. 





West Liberty, lowa | 
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JOWA POLLED HEREFORD 
BREEDERS’ ASSN 


ANNUAL SALE. A 
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DES MOINES, IOWA, MONDAY, DECEMBER 1 


The members of the Iowa Polled Hereford Breeders’ Association 
are proud of the offering which will pass through the sale ring 
at the State Fair Grounds, December 1. 

The cattle for the sale have been carefully selected by an ex- 
perienced cattle breeder. They are of choice bloodlines and 
individuality that will please discriminating buyers. The few 
bulls that have been selected will please buyers in search of 
herd bull prospects. 


’ 


The female offering is well balanced. There are some excellent 
open heifers listed; some bred two year olds, and cows with 
calves at foot. 
The sale precedes the first Polled Hereford sale to be made at 
the International. You can attend this sale in Des Moines on 
Monday and be in Chicago Tuesday to attend the Inter- 
national sale. 
Consignors to the Sale: H.P. Tonsfeldt, LeMars; J.C. Kenney, Oakley; 
S. Hootman & Son, Woodburn; F. L. Kirstein, Clarion; C. E. Sines, Wau- 
kee; N. M. Leonard, Waukee; Albert Heemstra, Orange City; Robert Gal- 
braith, What Cheer; W.E.Wardall, Northwood; Ben Welch, Manning; 
Carl Ross, Ross; Ray Swope, Clarion; O. F. Wesenberg & Son, J. E. & 
Geo. C. Kirstein, Clarion; and Geo. T. Rew, Silver City. 
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For catalog, address J. E. KIRSTEIN, Clarion, Iowa, 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
H. M. YODER, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
COL. REPPERT and Assistants, 


IOWA POLLED HEREFORD BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


P, M. Schooley, Pres., West Liberty, lowa J, E. Kirstein, Sec’y., Clarion, lowa 
UAOVGLANEAUEAUUUUUOOGERESUANGLUTOUETOOUGVGATELUUUAOPOOOGOUSATAESU AOU OPAAAGAUQUOU UU PORPREAASHAD OU GVAAMSEESGO OU TPRBGEHLASD UMRAO AMADOU EDS AAA NUMAN = 


Auctioneers. 
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First ‘International’? Sale 


POLLED HEREFORDS: 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Tuesday, December 2, 1919 


25 Superior Breeding Cattle—5 Bulls, 20 Females—25 | 


Selected from 17 of the recognized leading herds of America, each animal 
personally inspected by a representative of the national breed association, these 
cattle are put forward as typical of the best to be had in Polled Hereforis. 
The blood lines represented will be recognized by all who are acquainted with 
Polled Hereford pedigrees as including some of the most highly prized strains. 
Every animal fully guaranteed by the seller. Every animal entered for the 
International show. Within a day or two after the sale doubtless many o/ 
these animals will win prizes in their respective classes. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, BUY HERE! 


THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE — 
Geo. P. Chamness & Son, 


































Frank Bieth, Joliet, Ill. 






Thos. Dodds & Sons, Strong- Marion, lil. 
hurst, Hl. T. W. Herron & Son, Chandlers- 
ville, Ohio 





Kerr Bros., Muscatine, lowa 

Aug. Meyer, West Liberty, lowa 

Wm. T. Nolin, Milford, Ill. 

Renner Stock Farm, Hartford 
City, Ind. 

C. E. Sines, Waukee, lowa 

H. P. Tonsfeldt, Le Mars, lowa 

W.A. Wilkey & Co., Sullivan, Ind. 






Leslie Lyons, Chandlersville, Ohi 


F. R. Muliendore & Son, Frank- 
lin, Ind. 


Ralph Painter, Stronghurst, Ill. 



















Henry Schnoor & Son, Perry, !a 
Jas. Stafford, West Liberty, lowa 
H. N. Vaughan, Stronghurst, Ill. 
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For complete catalog, address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


American Polied Hereford Breeders’ Ass'n 
B. 0. GAMMON, Sec’y, 324 Valley Nat. Bank Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 










